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As the International Lessons approach the close of 
the life-story of Moses, there is more interest than ever 
in a fresh review of his character and work as a whole. 
The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor has made this theme 
a special study, and by a new presentation of some of 
its main points, he lays our readers under a fresh 
obligation this week. 


A Bible class nibh senile spoke of “expa- 
tiatory ” offerings as common among the Jews. There 
are a'good many expatiatory offerings to Bible classes 
which might well be dispensed with. And there are 
younger scholars who have to expiate their offense of 
being young and helpless, by sitting in quiet—or 
unquiet—misery under the expatiatory offerings of 
their prosy teachers. 


That living a life is better than telling how to live 
one, is a truth that needs constant reiteration. Here 
are plain Christian men who are doing useful work 
in the very sphere which God has appointed them, 
who think that if only they had the pen of a ready 
writer, and eould command the attention of thousands 
of readers, they could do more effective work for 
God than they are doing. There is a truth at the 
bottom of their view. The influence of the popular 
writer is not to be despised. But it should also be 
remembered that there is no record that Jesus Christ 
wrote more than a single line, and even that line was 
written on the shifting dust. Yet, to-day the life of 


Christ is the moving power of the world. And to- 
day any noble life steadfastly lived, has in its sphere 





or the most touching story. Pure living is more 
influential than “ pure literature.” 


There is a freshness and a force in many of the 


| prayers of the unlearned negroes of the South, beyond 


all that is found in the more measured strains of 
petition from persons of superior cultivation. The 
writer heard a negro preacher praying for a revival. 
“ Heavenly Master,’ he said, as, a not unnatural 
mode of address from one who had been a slave,— 
“Heavenly Master, wake up dese dead hearts! Give 
"em a mortal start to immortal glory. Take away de 
stumbling-blocks before ’em, and unchock de wheels 
ob de chariot ob salvation, dat free grace may run 
from heart to heart, and be glorified.” Jhere was 
point in that prayer, and there was earnestness too ; 
for the added prayer of the preacher was, “ Grant, 
Lord, dat our prayer may run from our hearts as out 
ob de howling wilderness itself.” These are not sug- 
gested as model prayers; but as illustrations of the 
truth that it is not in the stately liturgies alone that 
the spirit of true prayer is exemplified. 


In children the imagination is developed earlier 
and more fully than the reasoning faculty ; and they 
are ready to receive as authority much that as yet 
cannot be fully explained to them. Hence the mira- 
cles of the Bible are better suited to children’s tastes 
and capacities than the parables. They do not 
stagger at the supernatural, but they are unable to 
comprehend the symbolic. Yet symbolism is often 
made prominent in the religious teaching of children, 
when direct teaching would be far better. They are 
told that they are lambs of the Good Shepherd, when 
it weuld be both truer and simpler to tell them that 
Jeers is their Saviour. The latter they would under- 
stand; the former they cannot. They are told that 
they must bear the cross if they would wear the 
crown. This confuses them, when it is told to them 
in plain words; and when it is pictured out with 
colored crayons on the blackboard the muddle in 
their minds is only the greater. Yet if they were 
simply told, that by doing and enduring ‘just what 
Jesus has for them to do or to bear day by day, they 
would please Jesus now, and by and by he, would 
come and take them to his glorious home in heaven, 
they would understand that without any difficulty ; 
nor would they be puzzled just here at the’ glowing 
descriptions of heaven in the Book of Revelation. 
Hsop’s Fables are simple enough to children ; but 
the “morals” of these fables are beyond their com- 
prehension—as growing out of the fables; although 
those “ morals ” could be understood when stated by 
themselves. Nathaniel Hawthorne refers to this 
truth, in the. Preface to his “ Wonder, Book,” where 
he says that he has not “thought it necessary to write 


children ;” for “children possess an unestimated 
sensibility to whatever is deep or high, in imagina- 
tion or feeling, so long as it is simple, likewise. It is 
only the artificial and the complex that bewilder 
them.” 


One of the strongest proofs of the need of further im- 
provement in Sunday-scheol methods, is the surprised 
comment almost invariably called forth by any enun- 





more abiding influence for good than the finest essay 





ciation of the main principles of teaching, or any in- 


downward, in order to meet the comprehension of 





cidental mention of an improved practice now general 
among the best teachers, A good illustration of this 
is supplied by The Augsburg Teacher, in its comment 
on our recent statement that the “ printed questions 
on a lesson-paper or in a question-book” are intended 
as aids to a study of the lesson, but ought “ not to 
be read off by the teacher in his teaching of the 
lesson.” “Will The Times say the same thing of a 
lesson in geography, arithmetic, philosophy, history, 
or any of the lessons of the every-day schools?” asks 
the apparently amazed Augsburg Teacher. Why, of 
course we should. The man or the woman who now 
stands up before a class in a week-day school, and 
reads off the printed questions from the book, is way 
behind the times, and would not pass with good 
judges for a third-rate teacher. In trying to point 
out “a fallacy in the reasoning of the paragraph 
quoted” from our columns, The Augsburg Teacher 
unconsciously comes down to the true point of differ- 
ence between us on the whole teaching question. It 
says: “There are two objects in a recitation at 
school—no matter on what day of the week. One is 
to find out what the scholar has learned, and impress 
it by calling it out again; and the other is to teach 
what has not yet been learned.” Now as we look 
at it, it is more important to find out what the’ 
scholar knows on a point in question, than what he 
has learned of it. He may have blindly memorized 
a statement without understanding the words in 
which it is phrased. To put a question to him in 
another form from that which first called his attention 
to the statement, may give both himself and his 
teacher a revelation of his ignorance where both sup- 
posed he had knowledge. And just here is where 
teaching differs from hearing a memorized recitation. 
“ How does our brother of The Times do in hearing 
a catechism lesson?” asks The Augsburg Teacher. 
Well, if he does as most catechism-hearers do, he stands 
up and reads off the question without thinking or 
caring what it means; and then he follows the printed 
answer with his eye, to see if the scholar’s voice sounds 
as if it were speaking the’ printed words in their order 
without knowing their meaning, in its recitation. 
But there’s a world—yes, two worlds and a half—of 
difference between “hearing a catechism” recitation 
and teaching a Bible lesson. That’s what we have 
been driving at at. 


THE DANGER OF LIVING. 


It is a very common thing to hear of the danger 
of dying; but a great deal less is said of the dan- 
ger of living. The young and the old are often 
warned that they may die before another day has 
passed ; but they rarely hear a warning on the ground 
that they may live the week out. They are toid 
seriously, on New Year’s Day or some other anniver- 
sary, that this may be the very last year of their 
lives; but, in fact, there ought to be a great deal 
more solemnity in the suggestion to them, and in the 
thought on their part, that the dangers of life are by 
no means sure to end with the year they have now 
begun. Dying is a very small matter in comparison 
with living. Living is the dangerous business, with 
this world as it is, and with men as they are. Can 
there be any question on this point ? 

Unless life has been an utter failure, death is any- 





thing but a danger; and if life is an utter failure, 
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what gain is there in its prolonging? To the Chris- 
tian, there is a very bright side to death—whether it 
be one’s own death in anticipation, or the death of a 
loved one in retrospect. Death to the believer is new 
life. It is rest from toil; it is peace after strife ; it is 
gain after loss; it is glory after humiliation. What- 
ever sadness there may be in the thought of temporary 
separations and absences through death, there is com- 
fort in the thought of undoubted safety and of un- 
fading joy to one’s self, or to one’s loved ones, by the 
very fact of death. “Precious in the sight of the 


precious in the Lord’s sight ought to have preciots- 
ness in the sight of the Lord’s people. With all that 
is admirable in a noble life in action and in progress, 
there is yet greater beauty and a higher grandeur in 
a completed and perfected life. Who could mourn 
for the dead, for the dead’s sake, when it could be 
said with truth, as it was recorded above the worn 
and wasted body of him whom all the world had 
learned to love :— 
“Life's work well done ; 
Life’s race well run ; 
Life’s crown well won ; 
Now comes rest’”’? 


Yet that is the record for every child of God, at 
death. 

And there is a sense in which we give and gain 
for the life that now is, through dying. We are 
conscious, out of all the losses and failures and sad 
misunderstandings of life, that we are surer of our 
dead than of our living loved ones ; and that we shall 
be dearer to those whose love we value when we are 
dead. Often, in some heavy hour of loneliness or 
disappointment, we cry out in bitterness : 


“ Nothing is our own except our dead. 


When our joy is lost—and life will take it— 
Then no memory of the past remains ; 

Save with some strange, cruel sting, to make it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never.” 


And out of our own experiences we realize death’s 
beautifying power over the loved ones— 


“When it has laid them low ; 
When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow. 
It clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face. 
It sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned.” 


In view of this, how can the thought of dying be 
gloomy to us, in comparison with the fact of longer 
living ? 

Living is a ceaseless struggle, with a constant 
danger of being overborne by enemies, and of being 
misunderstood, or deserted, or even betrayed, by pro- 
fessing friends. The more one does in this world, 
the harder it is for him to live. It is hard for any 
true man to live, to keep at the same old fight day 
after day, with the knowledge that many have strug- 
gled as long and as bravely as he, and yet have 
finally failed in the fight of life; and with the further 
knowledge that not every man has, while living, the 
credit he deserves for his best purposes and his 
noblest endeavors, whatever reversal of judgment in 
his favor may be made by the popular review of his 
personal history after his death. The best men have 
times of shrinking from living; of longing for death. 
And any man deserves credit for living on without 
a failure in his life struggle. 

If, indeed, living and dying were to be judged 
only by the obvious advantages which present them- 


selves to the Christian believer, in the certainty of 


gain for this world, and of gain for the hereafter, 
every devout heart might well cry out for a speedy 
deliverance from the dangers of living; for a speedy 
possession of the blessings which come only with 


that living is a duty; it is because it is hard to live 
on in struggle, and easy to die and find rest, that it 
is wrong to crave a release from the God-appointed 
preparation for-an eternity of fulness of glory, To 
meet the further dangers of living, is just what we 
are living for. It would be cowardice to shirk them. 
If we endure hardness as good soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we shall be sure of victory through 
faith in our Divine Commander. We ought not to 


ignore the danger of living; nor ought we to shrink 
from it. 


“ «What is Life, father?’ 
‘A battle, my child, 

Where the strongest lance may fail, 

Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail, 

Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day or night, 

And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.’ 


‘What is Death, father?’ 
‘The rest, my child, 
When the strife and toil are o’er ; 
The angel of God,—who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more ; 
Who, driving away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease,— 
Takes banner and spear from our trembling hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace.’ 


‘Let me die, father! I tremble, and fear 
To yield in that terrible strife!’ 


‘The crown must be won for heaven, dear, 
In the battle-field of life; 

My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 

The angels of heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all.’” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Some time ago Mr. George H. Babcock, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, described, in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, the method of making a gelatine copying- 
pad for the multiplying of such circulars and cards and 
lesson hints as a superintendent might wish to distribute 
in his school. Soon after this publication, the claim was 
made by some one of a patent covering all such copying- 
pads, and superintendents and others were warned not to 
attempt their manufacture. Thereupon Mr. Babcock 
repeated his assertion, that no patent would hold, in this 
country, on the pad he had described. Again a question 
on this subject is asked, in the following note from a New 
Hampshire correspondent : 


Will you please inform me, in the columns of your paper, 
whether the gelatine-pad copying-process has been patented, so 
that one cannot legally use such a pad unless it was manu- 
factured by a company holding the patent ? 

To this question, Mr. Babcock responds: “There has 
been no legal decision as to the rights of any party to 
the exclusive use of the gelatine copying-pad, and I have 
no knowledge that it has been brought into the courts in 
any manner. In fact, since the last statement on this 
subject in The Sunday School Times, the parties seem to 
have withdrawn their claim to an exclusive right, and 
content themselves with manufacturing for the market. 
Your readers need fear no trouble on this score,” 


When one is fairly caught napping—his eyes shut, and 
his head hanging over on one side—it’s of no use for him 
to pretend, as he wakes up with a start, that it was either 
profound thought or absorbing devotion that held his 
senses in thrall. The safest thing for him to do, in proof 
of the fact that he is now wide awake, is to own up 
squarely that he was certainly dozing, if not sound asleep. 
That is the right way for editors as well as for everybody 
else. And here we have a good opportunity to try it. 
Susan Coolidge wrote a very pretty poem for our columns, 
on a phrase in the Lord’s Prayer as rendered in the 


“as we forgive:” 


“ Forgive us, Lord, because we have forgiven, 
Not as we have forgiven, is our prayer.” 


We thought that a very pleasing thought, and we called 





dying. But it is because there is danger in living 


“Revised Version ”—“ for we also forgive,” instead of 


“as 


vised Version makes no change in either form. A well- 
known Vermont clergyman asks : 

Will you not explain a little, Susan Coolidge’s point in her 
poem on Forgiveness, to which you call attention editorially ? 
Oh yes! we are explaining it now. The phrasing in 
Luke is preferred in its place by poet and editor to the 
phrasing in Matthew. Both versions, however, very 
properly retain both forms, and both poet and editor 
must admit that a good poem could be written on either 
phrasing. A lady correspondent from New York is keenly 
satirical on the subject. She says: 

I have frequently heard of the illumination which the Revi- 
sion of the New Testament might throw upon familjar texts, 
but have seldom found a more singular and striking illustra- 
tion of this, than that recently afforded to your readers. It is 
also a curious commentary on the statement formerly made by 


certain Revisers, that ‘‘ few would notice the changes made by 
the Revision.” 


And then she goes over the old story. If it were not 
for that editorial note we could lay it all on to the poet or 
on to the “ proof-reader;” but as things stand we are 
sure it is safest to own up squarely. 

There certainly was never a time when a critical study 
of the Bible text was so general in the community as at 
present. It is not among scholars alone, but among those 
of every degree of acquirement, that there is a spirit of 
inquiry as to the very words of the inspired text, and as 
to the meaning gnd force of those words. This is certainly 
a hopeful feature of modern Bible study; for we do not 
count it indicative of a slavish devotion to the letter that 
killeth, but rather of a belief in the importance, in its 
measure and place, of every word made use of by the 
Holy Spirit, as a means of revelation from God to man. 
Hence it is that we give answer to such an inquiry as 
the following from a Philadelphia reader : 

Can you inform me why it was necessary to insert the 
definite article before the words “‘ Holy Spirit,” in John 20: 
22; Acts 1:5; 2:4;6:5; 10: 88; 11: 16,24; 13: 9, and other 
passages? Rotherham’s translation, and the Emphatic Diaglott 
do not insert it. An answer through your columns will oblige. 
It is doubtful to which, or to what, translation the 
writer refers; as in all the places mentioned our Author- 
ized Version reads “the Holy Ghost,” and the Revised 
Version reads the same, except in Acts 6: 5, where it 
reads “the Holy Spirit.” The writer doubtless means, 
however, to inquire why it is necessary to insert the defi- 
nite article in the English, where the article is wanting 
in the Greek. The reason depends upon a principle 
which lies on the surface in translating, or in the under- 
standing of other tongues. The use of the definite article 
in the English language is different from the use of the 
article in Greek, of the definite article in German, of the 
article in French, and so on. Thus in Greek the article 
is used frequently with proper names, where a like use 
would be improper in English. We would not say “the 
John,” or “the Jesus;” but the Greeks would. So the 
Greek often omits the article where it is necessary to 
supply it in the English. Again, the Greek has shades 
of meaning which are expressed by the addition or omis- 
sion of the article, which are not represented, or even 
affected, in translation, by the presence or absence of 
the English article. The rule of translation requires not 
so much the ~*ention of the article where the Greek has 
it, or the omission of the article where the Greek has it 
not, as it does the representing of the idiom of one lan- 
guage by the idiom of the other. Any other rule of 
translating would lead to continual absurdity. Now, in 
the cases above mentioned, the words for “ Holy Ghost” 
or “Holy Spirit” lack the article in the Greek, but 
require it in the English. For instance, in Acts 2: 4, 
the same Holy Spirit is defined farther on (vs. 17, 18) 
with the Greek article; and even more unmistakably in 
verse 33. It is the same Spirit that is referred to in 6:5. 
Tt is the same also in 11: 16, 24; of which the inquirer 
would have had another clinching proof by reading 
verse 15; As to. 18:9, the article will be found suffi- 
ciently in verse 4. Asto 10: 38, that refers to the Spirit 
given to Jesus, not by measure. Now here is the same 
Holy Spirit spoken of in the Greek, sometimes with the 
article, and sometimes without it. Yet, evidently it will 
not do to render it in English sometimes by “the Holy 
Spirit,” and sometimes by “Holy Spirit,” and sometimes 
by “a Holy Spirit.” The three expressions in English 
are different ; even if we keep the spelling with a capital 
letter with the last two; and any translation which, in 
the cases just mentioned, should render in a way to 
make the reader suppose that there were three different 


attention to it editorially ; but, oh dear! how our readers | persons or things spoken of, is extremely superficial, and 
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in Matthew, and in the other way in Luke; and the Re- | accepting it as trustworthy, or even truly helpful. 
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TRANSFORMED. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


The sun behind low-lying clouds 
Revealed a streak of splendor, 

While, all above, the heavens shone 
With radiance sweet and tender. 

And in the dazzling line of light 
That through the cloud was trailing, 

What seemed a far celestial ship 
Was slowly, proudly sailing. 

’Twas but some coarse and common craft 
Doing its common duty, 

Yet in the wondrous light it looked 
A thing of matchless beauty. 

And so a saint on life’s rough sea, 
Fulfilling life’s strange story, 

May seem to far-off angel eyes, 
Sailing,—a mist of glory. 7 


MOSES AND HIS WORK. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


The history of Moses divides itself into three parts of 
nearly equal length. Of these the first two may be fitly 
regarded as educational and preparatory to the third; 
and his career is a striking illustration of the fact that a 
man does not always enter at once upon that work which 
is afterwards recognized as having been the grand and 
distinguishing labor of his life. 

His first school, if so we may call it, was the college 
and court .f Egypt, for, as Stephen tells us, he was 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” As Saul 
was brought up in that Phariseeism which he was after- 
wards to expose and demolish, or as William the Silent 
was trained in the closet of Charles V., and at the court 
of Philip II., for becoming the liberator of the United 
Provinces, so Moses was brought up in the very midst of 
those evils against which his whole system was a protest, 
and out of which he led his kinsmen into liberty and 
religion. During these first forty years, amid all the 
temptations to which he was exposed, he kept himself 
uncontaminated; for we may well believe, that if this 
had not been the case, he would not have been able, 
when the crisis came, to take the stand he did, when he 
“esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than all 
the treasures in Egypt,” and preferred “ to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God,” rather than “enjoy the, 
pleasures of sin for a season.” He took the good of the 
training, while he rejected the follies and errors which 
were taught him as if they had been truths. But though 
we may conclude that he received no harm from his 
Egyptian surroundings, the benefit which he derived 
from them was mainly intellectual. He preserved his 
faith in the God of his fathers, and was, we doubt not, 
scandalized and disgusted with the idolatry by which 
he was surrounded, but it was not, so far as appears in 
the history at least, upon religious grounds, that he first 
stood forth in the behalf of the Israelites. Stephen tells 
us that “it came into his heart to visit his brethren, the 
children of Israel,’ and that he smote an Egyptian who 
was oppressing one of them because “he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God; by his 
hand, would deliver them; but they understood not.” 
This shows that the Israelites were not yet ready for 
emancipation ; but it shows also, as we think with equal 
clearness, that Moses was not yet ready for his work. He 
was doubtless intellectually able. Unquestionably also 
he had kept his personal loyalty to the God of his 
fathers. But the motive principle in his soul at the 
time when he slew the Egyptian, was simply patriotism. 
He was distressed at the sight of the slavery of his kins- 
men, and it was as the champion of the oppressed that 
he stepped first into the arena of conflict. Very signifi- 
cantly does Stephen say that “it came into his heart to 
visit his brethren.” Not yet, however, had he been sent 
of God; not yet was his mission, in his own view, a dis- 
tinctively religiousone. It was lofty, no doubt, even as he 
then regarded it, for it is always a noble thing to take 
the part of the enslaved. But his first idea seems to have 
been that merely of a political and patriotic emancipa- 
tion, and not that of a religious reformer. 

So he failed, not more because the people were unpre- 
pared, than because he himself had hot yet risen to the 
true conception of his work. And to get that he was led 
in the providence of God to the desert of Midian, where 
in communion with God amid the grand solitudes of that 
mountainous region, and especially in the vision at the 
bush, he learned that the idolatry of Egypt was infinitely 
worse than its oppression, and where too he received his 
commission from the great I AM, to become the deliverer 
and instructor of his people. His Egyptian education 
had been mainly intellectual; his Midian training was 








mostly spiritual ; and when he went to Egypt from the 
desert, he did so, not because “ it came into his heart to 
visit” his people, but because God had so commissioned 
him to go that he felt he did not dare to refuse. He did 
try to excuse himself on different grounds. But God had 
put the responsibility upon him, and in the end he could 
not choose but obey the call. In the first case he was 
acting from a mere natural impulse; in the second, he 
was under the’constraint of a spiritual conviction, and that 
goes far to explain the difference in the result in the two 
cases, and is not without its lessons for ourselves. 

We must not mistake a natural impulse for a divine 
call. That which we take up most eagerly is not neces- 
sarily to be our life-work. Perhaps our failure in that 
may be the means of leading us into circumstances in 
which we shall discover what our true “calling” is; 
and in any case it is only when we are laid under the 
constraint of some necessity that will not let us step aside 
from the path which is set before us, that we can be sure 
that we are commissioned of God to enter upon it. It is 
the irrepressible in a man that determines for him what 
his true life-work is. Peter said, “ We cannot but speak 
the ‘things which we have seen and heard,” and ever- 
more this “cannot but” is the indication of the true 
divine call. Jeremiah, not unlike Moses therein, tried to 
get rid of the duty of prophesying to his people; but it 
would not do. Here is his own account of the matter: 
“T said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any 
more in his name. But his word was in mine heart asa 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with 
forbearing, and I could not stay.” He could not get 
quit of it, and so we account for the character of his 
prophecies. And in the same way we find in the con- 
viction which at length was deeply wrought into the 
heart of Moses, to the effect that necessity was laid 
upon him and he must go, taken together with his faith in 
the promise, ‘“‘ Certainly I will be with thee,” the explana- 
tion of the grandeur of the work he did. That which a 
man does because he feels he must do something is always 
commonplace; but that which he does because it is 
something which he feels that Ae must do, or else be dis- 
loyal to God, will be distinctive and illustrious. 

Again the preparation for our work may require more 
time than will be needed for its performance. Moses 
was eighty years in training for a work which was accom- 
plished in forty. So we should not be impatient to find 
our sphere. ‘“ He that believeth will not make haste.” 
Very often the last decade of a man’s life furnishes the 
key for the explanation of all that went before in it. It 
lifts into itself, and utilizes in some new and distinctive 
form of service, all that before seemed fragmentary, and, 
as some might say, wasted. God has a plan of our lives 
as really as he has of the government of the world; and 
each portion, if we will but fall in with his design, has 
its own quota to contribute'to the result. What is needed 
therefore is not that we should restlessly fly hither and 
thither seeking for our “sphere,” but that we should 
give ourselves wholly to that which is clearly our present 
duty, and when we are doing that, God will come to us 
in some way, as he did to Moses when “ he led his flock 
to the back side of the desert,’’ and show us what he 
would have us to do. 

We may console ourselves, too, with the thought that 
the work which is the result of such lengthened prepa- 
ration is usually abiding. Moses wrought at his distinc- 
tive work for forty years, but his work itself lasted for 
two millenniums, and is operative in many wholesome 
directions in the world to this day. The gourd which 
springs up in a night perishes too frequently in a night; 
but the work which has been the outcome of many 
years of preparation will remain long after the work- 
man himself has disappeared. | 

But now, turning from the contemplation of Moses’ 


preparation for his work to that of his work itself, we are 


amazed at its magnitude and grandeur. On its civil side 
it was the formation of a nation out of a horde of slaves; 
on its political, it was the enactment of a code of Jaws 
which even yet is the admiration of every jurist, and 
which has in it the germ of much that has come to fruit- 
age in our own republic; on its literary, it was the pro- 
duction of a book in which the grandest subjects which 
can occupy the human mind are treated in astyle of sim- 
ple sublimity, and the history of the elder time is written 
with such vividness of imagination, that, as we read it, 
we feel almost as if we were ourselves at the moment in the 
midst of the scenes which he describes ; on its religious, 
it was the inauguration of a system of worship which con- 
served the truth regarding the unity, spirityality, and holi- 
ness of God amid the errors into which the nations of 
the earth had fallen, and which contained in itself in 
symbol all those spiritual realities which are now set 
befofe us in the person and work of the Lord Jesus 





Christ. Doubtless, in doing all these things, Moses was 
the man of God, acting under divine guidance, and 
moved by divine -itispiration. But he was no mere ma- 
chine, God spake through him, using, therefore, his 
own powers. 

If Moses had been a smaller man, the revelation 
made through him would not have been so great. The 
Gospel by Mark, rich as it is in incidents of the Saviour’s 
life, does not set before us the deep things which we find 
in that by John, because Mark was not endowed with the 
same keenness of spiritual perception as that which John 
possessed. So the revelation through Moses’ bears testi- 
mony to the greatness of his own intellectual stature, 
though even that was a'gift bestowed on him by God. 
Still, in estimating his work, we must be careful lest, in 
our desire to elevate the divine, we do not take note 
enough of the human. He was, as Longinus long ago 
described him, “no ordinary man,” and through his 
divine inspiration he wrought a work which has made 
him almost equally revered among Jews, Christians, and 
Mahommedans, 

But great as his work in other departments was, it was 
in the sphere of the religious that he rose to his loftiest 
height. Educated in the faith of the Hebrews by’ his 
mother, he had his traditional belief quickened and 
energized by the vision at the bush, and thenceforth he 
lived and labored for the’glorification of Jehovah in the 
training of the Hebrews. He had learned the doctrine 
of the unity of God from his kinsmen, and perhaps also 
from some of the greatest of his Egyptian teachers; but 
having seen how the representation of the attributes of 
deity by certain animals had degenerated into the grossest 
idolatry, he was led, under God, to give special prominence 
to the spirituality of the divine nature ; while the gross- 
ness of the kind of worship rendered by the Egyptians 
to their gods disposed him in the same way to emphasize 
the holiness of Jehovah. But the religious language of 
his time was that of symbolism ; and so, still under the 
guidance of the Most High, he put these truths into that 
language, and the tabernacle was the outcome. In that 
erection, God dwelt among the people in symbol; yet in 
such a symbol as suggested no earthly image,—for he was 
there in fire, and even the fire was veiled by cloud. 
Thus, he preserved the idea of God without making any 
compromise with idolatry, and set before men the emblem 
of the person of the Lord Jesus, in whom the true she- 
kinah evermore resides. Then, by the system of the 
priesthood, he gave a certain awfulness to the holiness of 
God, while yet he showed how, through sacrifice, he is to 
be approached with implicit faith in his mercy. The 
same truth was proclaimed in the divers washings of the 
ceremonial law, and over the whole system might be 
inscribed the words of God when Nadab and Abihu 
perished: “I will be sanctified in them that come nigh 
me, and before all the people I will be glorified.” 

No doubt, it will be said by some that these truths 
were not clearly revealed to men through Moses, and, of 
course, we must admit that they were not so plainly 
taught by him as they are set before us in the New Tes- 
tameht; but that was owing to the fact that Moses had 
to address himself to the degree of intelligence possessed 
by the people to whom he was sent. The truth was put 
by him into symbol, not only because symbol was the 
religious language to which men were then accustomed, 
but also very much as the light ia put into a horn lantern, 
through which it shines but dimly, but by which it is 
kept from being extinguished by the rude blasts that 
howl in the surrounding night. Many times in the his- 
tory of Israel it seemed almost as if the truth had disap- 
peared from the midst of them ; but the Mosaic system 
never let it die, and after the era of the Captivity, when 
the guilt of idolatry had been burned in upon the people 
by a fiery trial that lasted for seventy years, it shone forth 
more conspicuously than ever, and prepared the way for 
the appearance of the Messiah. Thus the religious work of 
Moses gave its vitality and value to all the rest; and his 
history proves that a true national emancipation must be 
rooted in the subjection of the people to God, as he has 
now revealed himself in Christ. The spirituality of God; 
the holiness of God, the mercy of God in connection 
with sacrifice, the dwelling of God with and among the 
people, and the necessity of cleanness of heart and life 
in all who seek to serve him,—these were the truths 
which Moses specially taught through his symbolic sys- 
tem; and these are the truths, in their connection with 
Christ, which are the most important for us all to-day. 

Of the personal qualities manifested by Moses in the 
prosecution of his work we cannot now speak. But 
when we set the results of his labors thus clearly before 
our minds, we may have a more vivid perception of the 
place he occupied in the education, not of the Israelites 
only, but of humanity, and may come to understand why 
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he, and not Enoch, should have been the companion of 
Elijah on the mountain-top, where they spake with Jesus 
of the decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 





OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


The man who invented Sunday-school picnics is 
wanted by the First Church of Acadia, or, as it seems to 
us quite likely that he may be wanted in a good many 
other localities, let him at least send his address, that we 
may correspond with him. In the interest of science 
and religion and philanthropy, we wish to inquire under 
what circumstances the idea first arose in hismind: We 
wish to investigate the sanity of his ancestors, and whether 
his environments have been calculated to produce and 
foster a peculiar malignity towards the human race. In 
answering these inquiries, either personally or by letter, 
he need have no fear of violent demonstrations against 
him. We area law-abiding community, and have been 
taught to forgive our enemies when we cannot get the 
better of them in any other way. 

Our experience in Sunday-school picnics dates back 
for many years, which makes it harder for the commit- 
tee of arrangements, since we have visited every avail- 
able locality in our own state, and there are always indi- 
viduals who object to any of the old places. The Pipers, 
who have five in our infant-class, have been set against 
Long Lake ever since the twins were drowned there by 
paddling out in a leaky boat, though otherwise the pic- 
nicthat year wasagreat success. Spring Groveisa charm- 
ing spot, but you have to leave the train at the Grand Oross- 
ing, and our folks have been a little nervous about going 
there since a freight train was switched into the Second 
Baptists, when they were waiting on the side track. 
Rocky Heights is romantic, but you have to climb half a 
mile up a bare hill, and it always happens that the day 
you fix for the picnic turns out the very one that Ven- 
nor sets down for the hottest of the season, which makes 
it hard on our superintendent and chorister, who are fat 
men, and on the young men who have to carry up the 
baskets and ice-cream freezers, and on the infant-class 
teacher, who has to drag the small children. She is a 
very excellent young lady, and parents who cannot go 
themselves feel so safe about their babies when they are 
sent in her care. 

This year there was some talk of a trip to the sea-ghore 
or a journey to the White Mountains; but there were 
difficulties in the way of either plan, and for a long time 
it seemed as if the committee never would agree upon 
anything. Now that I think of it, I do not remember 
that the question of picnic in the abstract was even dis- 
cussed. It was understood to be a settled conclusion; 

the only question was, where. I am not sure to which 
member of the committee is due the credit of the sugges- 
tion which finally ripened intw a decision. There was a 
time when each one claimed it ; to-day all repudiate it; 
but the decision was made, and hailed with delight as a 
stroke of genius. About twenty miles from our city lies 
a region of lovely lands and waters, maintained by 
many to have been the original site of the Garden of 
Eden. An excursion to this place might be cheaply 
arranged to include the delights of car-ride, boat-ride, 
and picnic in the woods. The hours were most favor- 
able, admitting of a leisurely start in the morning, and 
returning you in time for your supper at home. There 
was no walking to appal the delicate ones, since the cars 
landed you at the boat, and the boat left you under the 
very shade of the picnic grounds. It was so inexpen- 
sive and attractive that we even thought it might be 
made profitable, and the enterprising youngsters of our 
school peddled tickets with an enthusiasm which prom- 
ised a handsome surplus towards our library fund. The 
day was perfect, though a trifle warm, just enough to 
add zest to the prospect of the suburban coolness, and 
our people were on hand in surprising numbers. So, 
also, were a good many other people, noticeably the 
small boy, who glories in picnics and Christmas festi- 
vals. All went merrily for about half the distance; when 
we were quietly run upon a side-track to await the pass- 
ing of a freight train. Minutes went by,—twenty, forty, 
sixty of these minutes, which, according to tradition, 
make an hour, but which, under such circumstances, 
appear to make the longer half of aday. The children 
were hungry and restless. They dropped their hats out 
of the car windows, they tumbled off the platforms, they 
scrambled up the gravel-banks and slid down, they per- 
sisted in swarming over that track along which the 
freight train was supposed to be approaching, putting 
bent pins on the rails, and laying their heads upon the 
ground to catch the distant click. The train thundered 


for even a side track, and we crept slowly on again to 
repeat our experience a few miles farther on. 

“You see,” explained a friendly brakeman, “we was 

’arf an hour late getting off, not being a reg’lar; but I 

reckon we’ll run in now if the express don’t get after us.” 

The express did not get after us; but half a mile from 

our station we met a construction train with a posse of 
men who should have been repairing the damage done 

by the heavy rain of the night before, but who were 
comfortably eating their dinner, and who eyed us with 

the stolid indifference of a trackman whose soul and body 

are sworn to only eight hours a day under any and all 

circumstances, There was no help for us; one and all 

we swarmed from the train, loading ourselves with bas- 

kets, pails, wraps, and babies, and started the procession 

for that half-mile walk through sun and mud to the boat- 

landing, a spectacle to move the pity and laughter of 
angels and men. Faint, muddy, heated, and starving, 

we reached the boat, and were duly transferred to the 
picnic grounds, where most of the party fell ravenously 
upon their dinner, though some little inconvenience was 
occasioned by the leaving behind of most of the cream, 
as well as the ice for thelemonade. There was plenty of 
everything, especially as some of the ladies were too 
tired to eat, and some of the children, who didn’t belong 
to our school, carried away quantities of cake in their 
handkerchiefs, and wasted more than they took. 

By the time the spoons and forks and cups were sorted 
out again, and the baskets repacked, it was train time. 
Mrs. Dale was nearly wild with headache, Mrs. Arthur 
had sprained her ankle, Mrs. Wright had raspberry jam 
spilled all over her new traveling suit, Mrs. Rice had a 
similar misfortune with spiced currant, and Miss Sally 
Volatile had her bewitching white Rembrandt hat del- 
uged with coffee and cream. The children were all in 
good spirits, except the little Pipers, who had made 

acquaintance with a nest of hot-tempered wasps; and 
Jimmy Dorr, who had tumbled out of a swing; and 
Tommy Case, whose hat blew away ; and Belle Corry, who 
tumbled into the water ; anda few who had eaten too much 
sponge-cake and ham and cheese and pickles, and had 
the stomach-ache. . 

Can I tell how we waited for that train ?—how hour 
after hour went by, and the dew fell, and the darkness 
gathered, and the last crumb was eaten up, and the 
children cried, and the stoutest hearted quailed with 
weariness, and still it did not come,—how the ladies 
thought of the households at home, and the men cighed 
for the papersand the evening mail, and thought, despair- 
ingly, of duties and engagements, how the small boy was 
fresh as a lark, and grew more uproarious as his appetite 
waxed fierce, making surreptitious raids upon neighbor- 
ing orchards, and breaking the Commandments like an 
irresponsible heathen,—how, with indomitable good- 
nature, the faithful few sang songs and told stories, and 
even made speeches, to lighten the dreary hours, and 
when the tardy train showed its distant head-light had 
still breath enough for a cheer,—how the sleeping 
children waked up and cried, andthe conductor’s lantern 
was borrowed to search the fence corners for stray baskets 
and shawls,—how at the last minute it was discovered that 
Tommy Case was missing, and the long-suffering superin- 
tendent tramped back a quarter of a mile topull him out 
of a haystack, where he was calmly dreaming,—how 
the silence of: despair settled over us, as we crept 
towards the city, reflecting that there would be neither 
hacks nor street-cars to await our coming, and how reach- 
ing home at last in the wee sma’ hours, the sagacious 
‘philosophers who unlocked the doors for us soothingly 
remarked, “ Well, if this is your idea of fun” — 

Fun! Mr. Editor, we are devoted to our Sunday- 
school, Weare ready to work for it, to sacrifice for it, 
even to beg for it; but the age of martyrdom is past, and 
let no one dare again to suggest to the First Church of 
Acadia a Sunday-school picnic. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW HE BECAME NUMBER ONE. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 





He was a small, commonplace-looking boy, named 
Ralph Merton. When he first came to the Chapel Hill 
School the boys did not like him very well; for they soon 
found out that he had a bad temper, and was selfish. 
Sometimes they laughed at him when he made silly mis- 
takes in the recitation room, and on the playground they 
usually slighted him. Everybody would have laughed 
at the idea of him as ever becoming number one, or head 





by at last with a ponderous roar that made us thankful 





backward pupils, and scarcely ever knew his lessons; nor 
had he any ambition, apparently, to do anything well. 

“ What's the good in going to school, anyhow?” he 
asked one day when he wasinanill humor. “I can read 
and write, and I know enough, I guess, to get on as well 
as anybody else when I’ 1 a man.” 

It chanced, however, that Ralph had a strange dream 
one night, after he had been at the school a year or more, 
which somehow set him thinking. He had been reading 
a book in the evening that told a story about a boy quite 
like himself; and when he went to bed, he dreamed that 
he stood on a bridge over a little stream, looking down 
at his image in the water. It seemed years since he had 
been at the Chapel Hill School, and he could see that his 
face was old and wrinkled, and that his clothes were 
shabby. He did not look quite as he had expected to look 
when he became a man. 

“You’ve been lazy and indolent,” somebody whispered 
sorrowfully, and turning quickly, he saw his father—his 
father just as he used to look in the old days. 
“What—what makes me look like that?” Ralph 
asked frightenedly, seizing him by the arm, and point- 
ing at the reflection in the water. 

“You are an old man,” his father said; “and you have 
been lazy and indolent while the years have been slip- 
ping away. Now you don’t amount to anything.” 

The dream became vague, shifting from place to place, 
and his father disappeared. The stream of water grew 
to be a great river, over which there soon settled a thick 
mist, and here and there faces looked out at him Among 
others were those of the master, and some of the boys 
who used to be at the school. “Heigh-ho! it’s that fel- 
low Merton,” said one sneeringly. ‘See what a worth- 
less old chap he’s become.” ‘‘ Hush!” answered the 
master sadly, “it’s too bad, too bad; he never would try 
to do anything, and it is too late now to help him.” 
Then everything about him seemed to change and become 
confused again. First he was searching for his old 
home; next, he was wandering up and down the streets 
begging, but everybody sent him away, saying that he 
was an idle, ignorant fellow, who ought to be made to 
work; finally, he saw his mother standing in the midst 
of a crowd, and when he approached her she appeared 
to be ashamed of him. “O Ralph! Ralph!” she said, 
“you never can be aboyagain! You've lost your chance 
to make a man of yourself.” He dropped down before 


-her, covering his face, and was conscious of nothing more. 


When he awoke the sun was shining brightly ; and he 
sat up, rubbed his eyes, and looked around rather soberly, 
It was only a dream, after all, he was glad to findout. He 
could not forget, though, the look on his mother’s face. 
Perhaps—perhaps she might look at him just that way 
some time if he didn’t take care what he was about. 
Turning this thought over in his mind reflectively, 
Ralph got up and dressed, and then hastened down stairs 
to breakfast. Afterwards he went out on the playground 
and forgot the dream during the rest of the day. But 
when night came on again, and he sat down alone in his 
room to study his lessons for the next morning, he 
remembered it as plainly as ever, and set to work with a 
will to get his grammar lesson; for he meant to be of 
more consequence than he had been. After he had com- 
mitted to memory several rules, and written neatly the 
required number of exercises, he took up his arithmetic, 
and puzzled over it with determination an hour or more. 
The lesson in that, however, he found quite impossible te 
master; for he had neglected to learn many of the pre- 
vious lessons, all of which it was necessary to understand 
in order todo the examples in this one. So, at last, he 
ventured down to the sub-master’s room to ask his help. 

Years afterwards Ralph used to recall, with pleasure, 
just how everything looked in that room when he entered, 
for it was the beginning of a new existence to him. He 
sat down in an easy chair before the fire, and the teacher 
laid aside the book he was reading. 

“T am glad you have come down, Ralph,” he said. 
“T shall always be glad to show you about your lessons.” 

Then he took the arithmetic, and explained to him 
where he had made the mistakes with fractions that 
brought about the wrong answer. Under the master’s 
guidance it all seemed very easy, and his courage to per- 
severe was renewed. 

“‘T think I shall try to do better hereafter, sir,” he said, 
with some hesitation. 

How pleased the master looked, and how cosey the fire 
seemed! In fact, he was better satisfied with himself than 
he had been in a long while. 

“Some time, Ralph,” the master said after a moment, 
toying with his watch-chain, and looking at the fire as 
though his thoughts were far away,—“ some time you will 
be as old as I am, perhaps, and then you will look back 
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you learned at school will be useful to you then, you may 
be sure; and you will be glad that you had the chance to 
go to school. Try to do your best, and before the year 
is finished you will see what the effort is worth.” 

“If I could only learn the lessons easily, sir!” Ralph 
said, “They are dreadful hard.” 

“But it would not amourt to much to master them, 
if they were easy. It is the conquering of hard things 
that makes boys men,” ti.c master answered kindly. 

Ralph looked at the fire silently a few moments, think- 
ing. There was something else that troubled him as well 
as the lessons. 

“I—I wish the boys wouldn’t plague me, and laugh at 
me,” he said. 

The master told him a little story of another boy he 
had once known, who was troubled just the same way. 
“But he finally took so much pains to be good-natured 
and agreeable,” said the master, “that the boys gave it 
up, and began to like him.” 

When Ralph had returned to his room a “y minutes 
later, and found his books and nearly everything turned 
topsy-turvy, he concluded, in spite of the anger he felt, to 
begin right there and then to adopt the same plan. The 
boys had stolen into the room, as boys will dosometimes at 
school, and disturbed his things, because they knew that 
such a trick always put him in a passion. This time, 
however, instead of amusing them by his temper, he 
rearranged the lamp, chairs, and books, and then sat 
down quietly to go on with his lessons again, well aware 
that he had disappointed the three or four who were 
listening at their doors. It turned out, moreover, that as 
soon as he became interested in the lessons he was study- 
ing, he forgot that anything unpleasant had happened. 

The next day he made no mistakes in the recitation 
room, and on the playground he had several opportuni- 
ties, while engaged at foot-ball, to show his. patience. 
Indeed, he did so well at the tasks he had setthimself, 
that his resolution grew stronger than ever ; and the les- 
sons the second night, somehow or other, did not seem so 
hard, nor did he get tired of them so quickly as he always 
had. As he progressed little by little he found that one 
thing after another became plainer to him ; and as for the 
arithmetic, which had been his greatest bugbear, it actu- 
ally became a pleasure to solve the examples in it, when 
he learned how to obtain the correct answers. 

In the course of a week or two, as may be supposed, it 
began to be noticed by the teachers, and the boys too, 
that Ralph was improving. Whenever it came his turn 
to recite, he did not lag and look ashamed any more, but 
stood up at once, and answered the questions promptly. 
No one had any idea, though, how it would all turn out 
at the end of the year,—not even Ralph himself, for it 
was three or four months more before any such ambition 
as to become numWer one, or head boy, got possession of 
him. The thought came to him then one day, when the 
head master complimented him publicly before the whole 
school, for drawing accurately two maps on the black- 
board. At the end of every year the boy who had 
received the largest number of number one marks for his 
lessons, and who had shown himself, by his conduct, the 
most worthy, was always selected to represent the school 
the following year as the leader. This was what Ralph 
meant now to achieve. 

The way it came about, however, was by no means 
easy. Forty school-fellows were not to be outdone by 
the mere wishing of it. It required persistent and faith- 
ful study day in and day out for weeks. He got up early 
sometimes, and learned his memory lessons before break- 
fast, when his miad was fresh from sleep. He thought 
them over at odd moments when he was rambling in the 
woods on holidays; and before long he made out a plan 
for each day’s work, which he clung to stoutly. Then 
there was another little secret about his suceess: he 
reviewed every evening what he had learned during the 
day. The master had said that this was one of the ways 
to become a good scholar, and Ralph found that it kept 
him from forgetting. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, he kept straight on; but a happier, 
more wide-awake boy could not have been found in the 
school. When it came time to play, his lessons were fin- 
ished, and he was always ready for it with a heartiness 
that he had not had while constantly idling. 

“He’s a pretty good fellow, after all,” he heard one of 
the boys say to another one day, in the midst of an excit- 
ing game of ball. 

“T never thought I could like him half so well,” said 
somebody else. 

Now and then, as time went on, Ralph heard others 
also express their opinions of him. Two or three thought 
it was pretty sure that he would be the next number one, 
for his lessons were almost perfect every recitation. 
Another wondered what had become of his bad temper, 





and disposition to fight. A third said that he believed 
he was still a little selfish,—an opinion that made Ralph 
determine to show them, the first time a chance offered, 
that he did not mean to be. 

And the chance came near the end of the last term, 
when a fever broke out in the school. Nobody who was 
there will ever forget it. First one boy became sick, and 
then another, until there were a half-dozen or more down 
at once. Many of the boys got frightened and went 
home, and everything became gloomy enough. Out- 
door it was cloudy and rainy much of the time; in-door 
hushed and still, and the doctors came and went three or 
four times a day. In the evening the boys who remained 
gathered in one another’s rooms, and tried to overcome 
their nervousness by studying together. 

One night—a dismal, windy night—the sub-master 
came in where they were sitting silent and awed, and said 
that the chore-boy, Tom Hudson, was dreadful sick. He 
had been alone nearly all day, for the nurses were so 
busy they couldn’t tend him. Would not somebody go 
and sit with him? he asked. But for a moment no one 
answered, it made them all tremble to think of doing it. 
Finally Ralph stood up, pale, and looking frightened. 

“T will go, sir,” he said, and followed the master out. 

It was the beginning of a hard task for him, and he 
knew it. He would rather have done almost anything 
else than go, but he meant to get the better of his selfish- 
ness and cowardice together, as he had his laziness and 
bad temper. Sitting down at the head of Tom’s bed, he 
watched the master give the poor fellow his medicine, 
and then took up a book and read to him until he fell 
asleep. The long night dragged on from hour to hour, 
the wind and the rain beat against the windows, it seemed 
as though morning would never come. He dozed now 
and then, and awoke from unpleasant dreams; ‘he lis- 
tened to Tom talking in his sleep, and then he watched 
the hands of a clock in the room, and counted the loud 
tick-tock of the pendulum to keep himself awake. 

But it turned out that this was only one of several 
nights that Ralph watched at Tom’s bedside, and by and 
by it became necessary for some one to watch at his, for 
after a week he too was taken sick. He had caught the 
fever, the boys said, from Tom Hudson, and there was 


not one of them who did not volunteer to help take 


care of him, and run errands for his nurse. More than 
three weeks slipped away before he could sit up, and 
some of the time would have. seemed like a year, had 
they not come to read and pass the long hours with him. 
He found out, also, as he never had before, how much 
every one must depend on somebody else to help him 
when sick or in trouble; and he felt glad that he had 
not refused to do his part in helping Tom, notwithstand- 
ing he had become sick himself. The only thing that 
worried him was the number one marks he was losing 
every day in the school-room. What he lost he could 
not make up, for the last day of the year would come 
beiore he could be well again. He would miss being 
head boy the next year. 

Sometimes it chances, however, that success is not 
always won in just the way one sets out to win it. Here 
are four lines from a little poem by the great German 
poet, which tell us to let 

“‘ Duty be thy proper guide,— 
Do the right, whate’er betide! 
Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last.” 

Ralph woke up late one morning, after a sound sleep, 
and heard the boys cheering out on the grounds for some 
reason or other. He was a little confused at first, and it 
did not come into his mind that it was the next day after 
examination, and the end of the year; but as soon as it 
flashed upon him he sat up, weak and trembling, then, 
struggling from the bed, he crept over to a window. 
There it was—the great poster on the school-house door 
announcing the decision of the committee. Part of the 
letters were so large that he could even see them from 
the window. They read: 

MASTER RALPH MERTON, 
NUMBER ONE. 


——_=<@> 
SUPPLYING BIBLES FOR ALL. 


More Bibles are in Sunday-school use than ever before. 
It is now far more common than formerly to find nearly 
every scholar the possessor of his or her own Bible. But 
there are scholars without Bibles, and there are other 
scholars who have Bibles which they do not bring to the 
Sunday-school. The added prominence given, of late, to 
facts in this line, is an incidental evidence of the growth 
of interest in the subject itself. Our mention of some of 





these facts has called out the subjoined statement from a 
teacher in Vicksburg, Mississippi, with the added sugges- 
tion of a method employed to advantage in that city. 

“IT have recently seen allusions in several Sunday- 
school publications, besides your own, to the difficulty of 
inducing scholars to uniformly bring their Bibles for use 
during-a school session. I did not know before that all 
schools do not furnish Bibles, just as they do song-books, 
etc. I cannot recollect the time when our school did not 
possess more than enough Bibles for all who might attend ; 
which Bibles, with the song-books and Scripture manuals, 
are given out by the librarian, and carried by his assist- 
ants to each class, before the school opens. We use a 
large, well-printed edition of the Bible in plain leather 
binding. 

“You do not often learn anything from this section of 
the United States; but it seems to me that this usage of 
our school (Methodist) furnishes a simple solution to 
the difficulty mentioned; and it is certainly practicable, 
having been in use, to my knowledge, for more than 
thirty years.” 

We do learn from all portions of the United States ; 
and there is a decided gain in comparing method with 
method, and plan with plan, the country over. Even 
though it is desirable for every scholar to have his or her 
own Bible for use at home and in Sunday-school, there is 
no good reason why a Sunday-school room should not 
count a supply of Bibles a part of its proper furnishing. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

The superintendent is responsible for his entire school. 
He ought to have a good school, good teachers, and good 
scholars. In the long run he can have these. If his 
teachers are not what they ought to be, it is for him to 
point out a better way to them, and to prompt them to 
walk in that way. 

One way of training teachers is by telling them what 
they are to do, and how they are to do it. Here is a help 
in that line. It is from one page of a two-leaved cir- 
cular, written with a copygraph, from the superintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to his teachers, Its suggestions are worth 
noting. 

Study the lesson. Begin study early in the week, with the 
text, title, and topic in your mind, and you can readily turn 
your thoughts to it any time during the week, Some of the 
best teachers are busy men and women, who take odd minutes 
to study their lesson. 

The introductory exercises of the school are over, and now 
begins the important Sunday-school work—that of the teacher 
with the class. What is and must be the first step? The earn- 
est and continuous attention of the class: how to win, fix, and 
retain that. 

They who would gaén attention must give attention. There 
is a fascination in the very tone of voice of one who is deeply 
absorbed in the thoughts he is uttering. ‘‘ Was not our teacher 
in earnest to-day ?” was the comment of a scholar whose heart 
had been more than usually touched by the truth. 

Never begin the lesson till all the class is stilled; and in- 
stantly pause if the quiet is broken. The teacher’s pause and 
silence tell the wanderer he is wanted and waited for. 

Those who would command the child’s thoughts must control 
the child’s senses, and an object lesson of picture or word to 
draw attention at the outset will call in the wandering thought, 
and start fresh trains of ideas, 

Ask questions in a way that will not carry the answers with 
them. Question the pupils by name, and notin routine. Ifa 
question is a hard one, ask it to the entire class, and then 
designate who shall answer it. If the first scholar does not 
answer, ask the second or third, and so on until all are ques- 
tioned, or an answer secured, 

It has been truthfully said that trifles make perfection ; there- 
fore, some minor matters need our thought and action : 

(a.) Punctuality and regularity in the class are indispensable, 
and to be in the school to greet most, if not all, the members of 
your class as they come in, is a good form of punctuality. 

(b.) Class rolls well kept are a good adjunct to teaching, and 
make all your scholars feel that you know them, and, if absent, 
will be missed in the chair, in lesson, and on the register. 

(c.) Very few schools have a good library, and you should, 
therefore, acquaint yourself with books that you could recom- 
mend your seholars to read. 

(d.) In taking the missionary collection for the day, make 
the scholars realize that it is not the amount given, but the 
spirit in which it is given, that God looks at; and that for each 
one to give something each Sabbath, no matter how small the 
amount, following the gift with prayer, shows the true mis- 
aionary spirit. 

(e.) Visiting is needed. A gifted teacher has a powerful influ- 
ence for good, but additional power can be gained by visiting. 
In making visits, be sure to have a special object in each case. 

(f.) Writing letters may be used with efficiency in place of 
visiting. If a scholar is absent from the class, drop that one a 
note, ascertain the cause, and be ready, if occasiom requires, to 
follow the answer with a visit. 

Our school is not, I think, in Sleepy Hollow, and wide-awake 
teachers will keep us out of it; and please bear in mind that 
a good eorps of teachers will make a good school, 


. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1881.} 


1, October 2.—Free Giving 

2. October 9.—The Tabernacle...........---......--6 

4. October 16.—The Burnt Offering 

4. October 23.—The Peace Offering............--00++eensesscees« 

5. October 30.—Nadab and Abibu 

6. November 6.—The Day ot Atonement 

7. November 13.—The Feast of Tabernacles 

&. November 20.—The Year pf Jubilee 

9. November 27,—The Serpent in the Wilderness 

10. December 4.—Balaam .... 2.2... -.-ccwcsccecececsseeeceeen+ Num. %: 10-19 
il. December 11.—Last Days of Moses Deut. 32: 44-52 
12. December 18.— Review of the Lessons. 
13. December 25,—The Babe and the King 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1881. 
Title: THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: BLEssxp Is THE PEOPLE THAT KNOW THE JoyY- 
FUL SOUND.— Psa, 89: 15. 


Lesson Topic: A Rejoicing Service. 
* 
1. Liberty Proclaimed, v. 8-10. 


2. Liberty Enjoyed, v. 11-13. 


Outline: 
3. Liberty Assured, vy, 14-17. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 14: Lev. 25: 8-17. A rejoicing service, 
Tuesday, November 15: Lam, 1: 1-5. Liberty longed for. 
Wednesday, November 16; Isa. 61: 1-3. Liberty declared. 
Thursday, November 17; Neh. 8: 11-18. Liberty rejoiced in. 
Friday, November 18: 2 Pet, 2: 17-21. Liberty lost. 
Saturday, November 19: John 8: 31-36. True liberty. 
Sunday, November 20: Rom. 8: 14-21. Glorious liberty. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Lev. 25 : 8-17.] 

8. And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, 
seven times seven years; and the space of the seven sabbaths 
of years shall be unto thee forty and nine years, 

9, Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound 
on the tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of atonement 
shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout all your land, 

10. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout al/ the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return 
every man unto his possession, and ye shall return every man 
unto his family. 

11. A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor 
gather the grapes in it of thy vine undressed, 

12. For it is the jubilee; it shall be holy unto you: ye shall 
eat the increase thereof out of the field. 

13, Im the year of this jubilee ye shall return every man 
unto his possession, 

14. And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbour, or buyest 
aught of thy neighbour’s hand, ye shall not oppress one 
another : 

15. According to the number of years after the jubilee thou 
shalt buy of thy neighbour, and according unto the number of 
years of the fruits he shall sell unto thee: 

16. According to the multitude of years thou shalt increase 
the price thereof, and according to the fewness of years thou 
shalt diminish the price of it: for according to the number of 
the years of the fruits doth he sell unto thee. 

17. Ye shall not cserefore oppress one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God: for I am the Lorp your God. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lev. 25: 8. Seven sabbaths of years.——Ye shall count unto 
you frdm the morrow after the sabbath: . . . Seven sabbaths 
shall be complete. Lev. 23: 15..—Seven weeks shalt thou 
number unto thee: begin to number the seven weeks from 
such time as thou beginnest to put the sickle to the corn. 
Deut. 16: 9. F : 

V.9. Causle the trumpet of the jubilee to sownd.——In the 
day of your gladness, and in your solemn days, and in the be- 
ginnings of your months, ye shall blow with the trumpets over 
your burnt offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace offer- 
ings. Num. 10: 10.——Blessed is the people that know the 
joyful sound. Psa. 89: 15.——Through mighty signs and won- 
ders, by the power of the Spirit of God; so that from Jerusa- 
lem, and round about into Illyricum, I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ. Rom. 15; 19.——For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord. 1 Thess. 1: 8. 


In the day of atonement. On that day shall the priest 
make an atonement for you to cleanse you, that ye may be 
elean from all your sins before the Lord. Lev. 16: 30,—Also 
on the tenth day of this seventh month there shall be a day of 
atonement: it shall be a holy convocation unto you: and ye 
shall afflict your souls, and offer an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord, Lev. 23: 27. 


V. 10, Proclaim liberty throughout all the land.——The Lord 
looseth the prisoners, Psa. 146: 7.——That thou mayest say 
to the prisoners, Go forth ; to them that are in darkness, show 
yourselves. Isa. 49: 9,——The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach goed tidings unto the meek . . . to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. Isa, 61: 








1, 2.——For the day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year 
of my redeemed is come. Isa, 63: 4,--—Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. ... If the Son 
therefore make you free, ye shall be free indeed. John 8: 32, 
36.——Because the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. Rom. 8: 21.——Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. 2 Cor. 3: 17.——Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage. Gal. 5: 1. 

V. 13. Every man unto his possession._-—If a man sanctify 
unto the Lord a field which he hath bought, which is not of 
the fields of his possession, . . . in the year of the jubilee the 
field shall return unto him of whom it was bought, even to 
him to whom the possession of the land did belong. Lev. 27: 
22, 24.——If he be not able to restore it to him, then that which 
is sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it 
until the year of jubilee: and in the jubilee it shall go out, 
and he shall return unto his possession. Ley. 25: 28. 

V. 14. Ye shall not oppress one another, Thou shalt not 
wrest judgment; thou shalt not respect persons, neither take a 
gift ; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the 
words of the righteous, That which is altogether just shalt 
thou follow, that thou mayest live, and inherit the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. Deut. 16: 19, 20.——The chil- 
dren of Israel cried unto the Lord, for . . . he mightily oppressed 
the children of Israel. Judg. 4: 3——And Asa was wroth with 
the seer, and put him ina prison house. . . . And Asa oppressed 
some of the people the same time. 2 Chron. 16: 10. Lord. 
. . . thou wilt cause thine ear to hear ; to judge the fatherless 
and the oppressed, that the man of the earth may no more 
oppress, Psa. 10:17, 18.——He that oppresseth the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker: but he that honoureth him hath mercy 
on the poor. Prov. 14: 31.——Whoso stoppeth his ears at the 
ery of the poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall not be 
heard. Proy. 21: 13.——What mean ye that ye beat my peo- 
ple to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? saith the Lord God 
of hosts. Isa. 3: 15.——They covet fields, and take them by 
violence; and houses, and take them away: so they oppress a 
man and his house, even a man and his heritage. Micah 2: 
2.——Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded ? 
Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren. 
Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God? 1 Cor. 6: 7-9. 

V.15. According to the number of the years.——But if he 
sanctify his field after the jubilee, then the priest shall reckon 
unto him the money according to the years that remain, even 
unto the year of the jubilee, and it shall be abated from thy 
estimation. ... And if a man sanctify unto the Lord a field 
which he hath bought, which is not of the fields of his posses- 
sion ; then the priest shall reckon unto him the worth of thy 
estimate, even unto the year of the jubilee. Lev. 27: 18, 22, 
23. 

V.17. Thou shalt fear thy God.——Surely the fear of God 
is not in this place. Gen. 20: 11. Now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from me. Gen. 22: 12. How can I do this great wick- 
edness, and sin against God? Gen. 39: 9.——As for me, God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord. . . . Only fear the 
Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart. 1 Sam. 12: 
23, 24,——-The fear of the Lord is elean, enduring for ever. 
Psa, 19: 9,——The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge. Prov. 1: 7.——I forewarn you whom ye shall fear: 
Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell : yea, I say unto you, Fear him. Luke 12: 5. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Next in order after the description of the ritual to be 
observed at the feast of tabernacles come the regulations 
regarding the oil for the golden candlestick and the loaves 
of the shewbread. The instructions respecting the oil are 
almost a verbal repetition of Exodus 27: 20, 21; except- 
ing that there Aaron and his sons are mentioned, while 
here mention is made of Aaron only. It was the high- 
priest’s duty, it seems, to see that the lights were kept burn- 
ing continually before the Lord. 

The shewbread, which every Sabbath was put fresh on the 
table before the Lord, was to be eaten by Aaron and his sons. 
It was to be placed in two piles, each consisting of six cakes, 
with pure frankincense upon each pile. 

Here the giving of instruction regarding the ritual is in- 
terrupted by a case of blasphemy that occurred in the camp. 
Then follows an exposition, or judicial decision, upon the case 
which settled the penalty of the offense as death. Next are 
given those commands which are usually called the law of 
retaliation. P 

After these matters there come in the scriptural order the 
subjects of the sabbatical year and the year of jubilee (spelled 
“jubile ” in English copies of the Bible). The sabbatical 
year was the rest which the land was to have every seventh 
year. There was to be no sowing of the fields, nor pruning 
of the vineyard; nor was the produce to be reaped or gath- 
ered by the owner. It was for food in common for all; for 
master and servant, stranger and home-born, man‘and beast. 

The explanation of this provision in respect to the sab- 
batical year may be taken (at least in part) as explaining an 
obscure part of the regulations and precepts for the year of 
jubilee, which latter forms the subject of the present lesson. 

It is to be noticed that the sacred seasons were arranged in 





cycles of sevens. First was the week of days, ending with the 
Sabbath. Next the cycle of seven weeks, beginning with 
the passover, and closing with the day of pentecost. Then the 
cycle of seven months, beginning with the passover and end- 
ing with the festival month, in which the series closed with 
the feast of tabernacles. Then the week of years; six days 
of work and tillage, and one year of rest. And last, the cycle 
of seven weeks of years, followed by the year of jubilee. 

It has been much disputed whether the jubilee year finished 
a cycle of forty-nine or of fifty years. The language here would 
seem to settle it as fifty; yet the discussion is not closed by 
the form of the language. The jubilee period does not help 
in chronological questions as much as might be supposed ; 
chiefly because we know so little of its observance in general, 
and because we cannot very clearly fix upon a single recorded 
instance of its actual observance. Yet chronologists have 
frequently tried to see what they could do with it. 

As to the question of the period—whether forty-nine or 
fifty years, some early Jewish traditions, and some of the 
most noted chronologists have been on the forty-nine year 
side; but the greater number of Jewish authorities, and of 
the more &cent critics think it was fifty years. In the one 
case the jubilee year would be the seventh sabbatical year; 
in the other, two years of rest would fall together; and also, 
apparently, the system of sabbatical years would take a leap 
forward of a year at each jubilee. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


In ancient Israel seven was a sacred or complete number, 
doubtless because of its occurrence in the history of the crea- 
tion (Gen. 2: 2,3). The seventh day of the week was a 
sabbath. The seventh month of the year had in it two feasts 
(of trumpets and of tabernacles), and the one great fast of the 
ritual (the day of atonement). The seventh year was a 
sabbatical rest. And seven times seven years were followed 
by the year of jubilee, which is the subject of the present 
lesson. 

Verse 8.—Seven sabbaths of years. Better, Seven weeks of 
years, as the next clause shows ; or there may be, as some say, 
simply a figurative use of the word “Sabbath.” The sense is 
plain either way.— And the space of, etc. This simply gives 
in plain figures (49) the result of the computation. The 
period was marked not as the half of a century, or the fifth 
multiple of ten, but as the seventh multiple of seven, thus 
keeping this number constantly before the eye. 

Verse 9.—T'he trumpet of jubilee. The word rendered 
“jubilee” here is not the same with that which is so ren- 
dered in the rest of the chapter, and should, therefore, have 
been rendered differently. The margin of the commen ver- 
sion gives it “loud of sound,” which conveys the meaning 
very well, if we associate the idea of joy with it. The trumpet 
here mentioned is literally the cornet, being either the horn 
of some animal or a tube of metal shaped like one. It was 
this instrument that sounded when Jehovah came down upon 
Sinai to take Israel into covenant with him (Exod. 19: 13, 
16, 19; 20: 18.—o sound. Rather, To pass through; 
namely, the land. And so in the next clause.—On the tenth 
day of the seventh month. This fixes the period when the 
jubilee year was to begin. The reader will notice the recur- 
rence of the number seven.—Jn the day of atonement. This 
shows why the date just mentioned was chosen. The grand 
year of grace began with the day of atonement to show that 
it was only with the full forgiveness of sins that the blessed 
liberty of the Children of God could begin. If, as seems 
likely, the trumpet blast took place just after the close of the 
evening sacrifice, the contrast must have been vivid between 
the sacred and lowly quiet of the day and the sudden burst 
of joyful sound proclaiming the jubilee— Throughout all your 
land. The blessing extended to the whole nation. 

Verse 10.— Hallow the fiftieth year. Hallow, in the primary 
sense of the word, set apart to a sacred use. The last words 
of the clause show that it was not the forty-ninth year that 
was thus observed, but the following one.—Proclaim liberty. 
In the sense subsequently described (vs. 39-55). Every bond- 
servant of Hebrew birth was to be set free without exception 
or reservation. [It is to Americans an interesting coincidence 
that the bell on the State House at Philadelphia, which rang 
the first joyful peal after the Declaration of Independence 
was made, had these words inscribed on it.]— Unto all the 
inhabitants. The blessing to every individual of the race.— 
It shall be a jubilee. This word seems directly derived 
from the Hebrew (jobél), the precise meaning of which is 
much disputed. The simplest view is that it denotes a joyful 
sound, whether made by an instrument or not, although 
usually the former is implied. The jubilee, then, took its 
name from the clangor of the cornet with which it was intro- 
duced. Its nature is set forth in the following clauses of the 
verse.—Return every man to his possession. That is, to that 
portion which had been allotted to him or to his ancestor in 
the original distribution of the land. The ground of this 
provision is stated in verses 23, 24. Canaan belonged to the 
Lord, and it was he who allotted it among the families of 
Israel for their use. No part of it, therefore, could be per- 
manently alienated by any human authority from the family 
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to whose lot it fell. The usufruct or lease might, as will be 
seen, be disposed of temporarily, but the fiftieth year put an 
end to every such contract.— Every man unto his family. It is 
quite possible (see v. 41) that this clause is not simply a 
reiteration of the preceding, but refers to the second great 
feature.of the jubilee year, the manumission of servants. If 
any of the Israelites had been reduced to slavery, whether by 
selling himself (v. 47) or by being sold in due course of law 
for debt or any other cause, now was the season of release. 
At the first peal of the trumpet his chains fell away, he 
became a freeman, and could “return to his own family,” 
without hindrance from any rightful authority, whether his 
master were a Hebrew or an alien resident. 

Verse 11.— Ye shall not sow, neither reap. The jubilee was 
also a sabbatical year, giving the same rest to the land which 
was provided every seventh year (vs. 2-5). There should be 
not only no sowing, but no reaping even of the spontaneous 
growth of the soil. The same rule applied to the vintage.— 
Thy vine undressed. That is, unpruned. Literally, “thy 
Nazarite vine,” the figure being taken from the unshorn locks 
of the Nazarite (Num. 5:6). All regular agricultural opera- 
tions were to be suspended, and the whole land was to lie 
fallow. 

Verse 12.—For it is the jubilee. Assigns the reason. The 
cessation of individual toil on one’s own land was not arbi- 
trary nor superstitious, but designed to remind all ranks and 
classes of their common dependence upon God, and their 
common obligations to him.— Holy unto you. Not only in the 
sense of “consecrated,” but apparently also in the sense of a 
means of holiness, The enforced rest from wearisome labor 
would furnish opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the 
divine law, as well as of renewing social and family ties. (See 
Deut. 31: 10-13.) So that the year would be not necessarily 
an idle year, but one of intellectual and moral, rather than 
manual, occupations.— Ye shall eat the increase thereof. While 
the owner of any particular estate could not®*gather for him- 
self its spontaneous produce, that did not hinder others. The 
whole country was, in fact, thrown into one vast common, 
free to the poor and to the stranger, to the domestic cattle 
and the game (Exod. 23:11). In such a productive soil it 
would be easy for the wants of the whole population to be 
sufficiently met in this way, to say nothing of their use of the 
stores previously laid up. 

Verse 13.—Jn the year of this jubilee. In the idiom of our 
language, In this year of jubilee. The verse is a solemn re- 
affirmation of the chief distinguishing feature of the year, 
the restitution of lands. As this gracious arrangement, so 
wisely adapted to prevent overgrown estates and so secure the 
interest of the less favored or less prosperous, might be per- 
verted into a means of cruel fraud, especial provision was 
made to guard against this. 

Verse 14.—I/ thou sell aught. That is, any piece of ground. 
And so of the buying in the next clause. The law relates to 
the land, and was based upon the original division of the 
soil by lot. It applied to buildings only in a limited degree, 
because in cities the original value of the land constituted 
but a small part of the value of a house; the rest was the 
creation of human industry. It was, therefore, treated as if 
it were not real, but personal, property.— Ye shall not oppress 
one another, That is, by overreaching. Selling for a full 
price what would be only a year or two’s purchase, or buying 
at a low price what would prove to be a long lease. 

Verse 15.—Here we have the just and equitable rule by 
which all transfers should be regulated, without any advan- 
tage being taken of the necessities or the ignorance of either 
party by the other.—According to the number of years after tit 
jubilee. The purchaser was to count the number of years 
which he could hope to enjoy the land. The seller, on the 
other hand, was to do the same.—T'he number of the years af 
the fruits. That is, the harvests. The average value of a 
yearly crop could be estimated, and the sabbatical years de- 
ducted, and thus a fair computation be made of the actual 
value. 

Verse 16.—According to the multitude. Exactly like the 
purchase of the unexpired term of a lease of real property 
among us; this being always regulated by the number of 
years between the date of the purchase and the expiration of 
the term,— For according to the number of the years of the fruits 
doth he sell unto thee. It is both simpler and more correct to 
render, “ for the number of the crops doth he sell unto thee.” 
This is exactly what took place. There was really no ‘con- 
veyance of the fee, for that was impossible, but simply the 
right to the product for a given term of years. 

Verse 17.— Ye shall not therefore oppress. Or, rather, “So 
ye shall not wrong one another.” All such arrangements 
open the door of fraud to the selfish and designing. Hence 
the repetition of the caution. This is the more important, as 
there would be peculiar wickedness in perverting to oppres- 
sive ends what was originally intended for the common benefit’ 
of all.—But thou shalt fear thy God. Furnishes the religious 
basis for the precept, the only one that is always efficacious. 
Other motives may give way in the hour of trial, but whoever 
really fears God will never oppress his brother. 

The institution here described is one without parallel in the 
history of the world. Its happy influence upon the people 








must have been great. It wonderfully mitigated domestic 
slavery, alleviating what in that state of society could not 
be done away. It prevented the permanent accumulation 
of land in the hands of a few, and periodically relieved 
those who had been overtaken by pecuniary misfortunes. It 
gave the laboring people a relief from the hard service of the 
field, and a fair opportunity for acquiring religious knowledge. 
It strengthened and preserved the family ties which lie at the 
basis of social order. It was a standing lesson to all the peo- 
ple of their dependence upon God and of the terms upon 
which they held the Land of Promise. And it was a type ot 
that acceptable year of the Lord in the future when comfort 
should come to all that mourn, sin’s slavery be forever broken, 
and the true liberty of the children of God be proclaimed to 
all the world. 


“THE JOYFUL SOUND.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 
One interpretation of the word “jubilee” connectsit, ina wild 


| sort of way, with a rabbinical legend concerning the ram 


caught in the thicket, at the time when Abraham was tempted 
to sacrifice his son Isaac. It was fabled in the foolish tradi- 
tion that the body of this animal was burned to ashes, but 
God raised it to life again afterwards by miracle. Then out 
of its skin was made the mantle that Elijah wore in the wil- 
derness ; out of its entrails were fashioned strings for the harp 
which David played upon. From one of its horns was con- 
structed the trumpet which was blown upon Mount Sinai; 
from the other, the trumpet which remained to be blown at 
the coming of the Messiah. So some of the early commen- 
tators said that the term“ jubilee” was derived from an Arabic 
word that signified a ram, 

But the later and better interpretation is referred to an 


expression in the Book of Joshua (6: 5). There the verse 


.would read, rendered literally, “as they draw out with the 


horn of jubilee.”’ The meaning seems to be, that this name of 


“jubilee” was not given to the instrument exactly, but to the 
note it uttered,—the peculiarly clanging, continuous, vibrating 
sound of a horn. The word most likely represents the pro- 
longed, quick-rushing, far-reaching, deeply penetrating blast 
of the trumpet as it swept across the whole land. 

As we press into the investigation of this most interesting 
portion of Hebrew history, ye must pause long enough at 
the beginning to insist on the connection of the great Day of 
Atonement with the great Day of Jubilee. It came right 
after it in date. It appears right after it in the record of 
institution ; and in spiritual teaching it is indispensably associ- 
ated with it. There can be no jubilee in God’s universe till 
atonement for sin is completed. 

I. Tue Typr.—Let us group together the particulars as we 
find them here in the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus; for 
it is important, in the outset, that we settle what might be the 
reference of this national ordinance among the Israelites to 
us in our times. 


1. What was the design of the jubilee year as God gave it? 


A necessary question this is, but the answer will not be diffi- | 


cult if we take into consideration the entire story of the 
institution. In general, it appears to have been placed in the 
mids: of human life as a barrier against the three greatest 
ills humanity is heir to. 

It insisted on relief from overwork. One grand idea of 
the ordinance was rest,—rest to the soil, rest to the toilers 
upon it. A beautiful picture rises upon our minds, as we 
attempt to imagine those bright, sweet days, slow and quiet 
with their release from exhausting labor, during a whole 
waiting season. The broad acres were God’s; he now 
claimed his sovereignty over them; he bade his people let 
them rest from production under hoe and plow and mat- 
tock for a twelvemonth. The oxen need not tread out the 
corn; the threshing-floors need not be clouded with the win- 
nowing of the chaff; weary men might now sit down under 
their still vines and fig-trees ; for at last the time had come 
for a long, good rest for rich and poor alike. 

The jubilee also demanded deliverance from oppression. 
There will be found reward for the closest study in just 
searching out in detail the skillful provisions made to relieve 
the weight of every kind of bond-service permitted in those 
times. A consideration for each exigency is inserted in the 
commandment. There is one for the “brother,” and one for 
the “stranger,” and one for the “sojourner.” All servants 
are here declared to be God’s servants, as the whole land is 
declared to be God’s land. And in this great year of grace 
the time has come for all slaves to go free—free forever. 

The jubilee likewise ordered release from obligation. 
Among all the weights and worries of human life surely one 
of the cruellest is debt. “Do not rich men oppress you, and 
draw you before the judgment seats?” It is only natural 
that they should; for human nature knows little change. 
The wisest man in the world once said plainly: “The rich 
ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is servant to the 
lender.” Here again is an intervention from heaven in be- 
half of distressed debtors. The law made provision for the 
restoration of estates, and clearance from usury at the end of 
the fiftieth year. Divine wisdom had ordained, for the sake 
of keeping genealogy exact, and preserving the tribes dis- 





tinct, and in order to restrain the covetous and powerful from 
joining field to field, and so gaining control of the soil, that 
there should be given fixedly to each owner such a right of 
redemption as should Fender all sales of real estate only nom- 
inal,—mere leases for a half-century at a time. At the expi- 
ration of this period, when the jubilee came, the debtor 
might return to his homestead, and regain possession of all 
the portion of his father with full release from all obligation. 

2. What was the welcome of the jubilee as the people 
gave it reception? There ean be but one answer: A great 
glad day of universal rejoicing it was through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Think how its coming would be anticipated. Single out 
some poverty-stricken Hebrew under oppression, overbur- 
dened with toil, heavily in debt. How eagerly he would 
tell his children concerning the year not far ahead, in which 
they should all be set free at last, and come into their fortune 
and their rest! Business transactions would be shaped by 
this anticipation. Creditors would not be so hard upon their 
debtoms. Bargains would be driven less vehemently and 
pressed less relentlessly by the strong against the weak in view 
of possible change of fortune by and by. Those Old Testa- 
ment people might well have kept saying over (and so might 
we) this New Testament text: “Let your moderation be 
known unto all men; the Lord is at hand.” , 

Then think how this great day would be greeted as it did 
come, There grew up some fixed customs of announcement, 
as history passed along, full of exhilaration and dramatic 
effect. A company of chosen priests with their horns were 
stationed at the door of the temple in Jerusalem, waiting for 
the last ray of the setting sun to be caught behind the hills. 
The Jewish day began at evening ; and this was the evening 
of the great Day of Atonement. As the crowds came slowly 
back from watching the scapegoat vanish far, far away in the 
distance, suddenly they were met by the loud ringing blast of 
the silver trumpets. Sin was gone, and jubilee had come! 
So more trumpets in the next village took up the sound ; 
and others in towns beyond ; and others, and others, till the 
whole land was vibrant, in the beautiful starlight, with the 
glorious proclamation of joy, peace, and deliverance. The 
nation rose to its absolutely highest reach of gladness with 
shouting voices, waving branches, and psalms of exultant 
praise. Some had never seen the day of jubilee before, and 
some knew they should never see another ; but now they all 
greeted its coming, and moved forward into its privileges of 
grace. 

Il. Tue AntTITYPE.—It is fitting for us now to turn this 
beautiful figure, and seek our lessons from it for our own 
times. 

In general, it may be said that the sound of those trum- 
pets was the symbol of the proclamation of Christ's gospel 
over all the earth. The purpose of this gospel was to check 
the deteriorating forces in human society ; to set up principles 
which would deliver men from all weights and oppressions 
of sin and sinners. 

1. So there is such a thing as a jubilee in the heart, When 
the bondage of corruption is broken, the debt of transgression 
paid, the handwriting that was against us (Col. 2: 14) taken 
away and nailed to the cross, the soul freed indeed because 
freed by the truth, our Redeemer surely coming (Job 19: 25) 
and certain to stand on the earth,—then it is that there seems 
to sound a great joy of deliverance through all the nature of 
the regenerate man ! 

2. There is such a thing as a jubilee in the church. Times 
have been in history when piety was low, and godly men 
failed ; the ways of Zion mourned, the city sat solitary, the 
fires on the altars were dim in the ashes. Then came a rush- 
ing sound of spiritual presence, almost like a pressure, and a 
blast of silver trumpets, calling to activity, to penitence, to 
singing, and to religious life again. The Redeemer came to 
Zion (Isa. 59: 20), and unto them that turned from trans- 
gression in Jacob. This is the meaning of what is called the 
Golden Text this week: “ Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound; they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of 
thy countenance.” 

3. There is such a thing as a jubilee in the state. Poets are 
singing about “the good time coming ;” but it has not yet 
arrived. Still, it is promised. The Spirit of the Lord God 
is on one who is worthy (Isa. 61: 1, 2); the Lord hath 
anointed him to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent him to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true ; 
Ring out the ages dark and base, 

Ring ia the ages crowned with grace. 
Ring »ut the want, the woe, the crime, 
The wrong and falsehood of the time, 
The chains that hang on limb and mind ; 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out the waning power of night, 
Ring in the coming reign of light, 

Ring in the world’s long jubilee, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


Oh, may the answer soon come to such prayers of Christian 
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patriots! “Happy is that people, that is in such a case: 
yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord!” 

4. There is such a thing as a jubilee in the world, This is 
the final restitution, the day of all days on the. earth. Of 
course, the blessing will come through the church; but the 
whole race will share something of its vast benediction. 
This old earth is cursed; it groaneth (Rom. 8: 19-22), and 
travaileth in pain, waiting for a redemption. It is pre- 
dicted that everything shall have a “ regeneration” (Matt. 
19; 28). And in that wonderful palingenesia lies the fair, 
bright hope for the future. “It shall come to pass in that 
day, that the great trumpet shall be blown” (Isa. 27: 13). 
That millennial morning will usher in the final kingdom of 
God. Let trustful believers simply be content to wait (Isa. 
60: 18-22). bak Bil vaews 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unio thee (v. 8). 
Although the Israelites had to live from hand to mouth in 
their desert journeying, trusting God for their daily supply 
of daily food every working day of the week, they were not 
to neglect all thought of the future. They were to look 
ahead, and to lay~plans ‘for the coming days, half a century in 
advance. God wants all his children to have the future in 
mind ; not to worry over it, but to plan for it. Parents ought 
to think of the time when their children are to enter school 
or to leave it, to go at a trade or into business, to be married 
or todie. Children also ought to think of these things, in 
due measure. Business men ought to have their business so 
arranged that it can be taken up, understandingly, by others, 
whien they are no longer at hand to direct or explain it, 
Every one who has to do with a school, or a church, or an 
asylum, or a public library, or with any institution of trust 
or beneficence, ought to look ahead to fifty years or more, and 
consider the needs of then, in order to build, or to buy, or 
to do, with an eye to the meeting of those wants. Not every 
one will live to see the jubilee year ; but every one ought to 
act in view of its coming. In the home, in the church, in 
the nation, there are cycles of work and of influence, and of 
memory to be provided for; and the years that complete 
these cycles must be numbered thoughtfully as they pass. 

Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound (v. 9). 
There are times to make a noise in the world—times when 
silence would be a sin. When an anniversary morning is 
here, it ought to be made known. It is right to ring the 
Sabbath bells. It is right to ring the Christmas bells, and the 
Easter bells, and the New Year’s bells, and the Thanksgiving 
bells. It is right to make some kind of a noise on Fourth of 
July morning ; if the civil authorities forbid fireworks, then 
let the boys have trumpets and drums and gongs—something 
to mark the coming of Independence Day. All days are 
the Lord’s, and all the Lord’s days are for the people of God; 
but God has made a difference in days—a difference noted in 
his word, and disclosed in his providences, so that not all 
days are alike to the children of God. We have a right to 
note anniversary days, great days and lesser days ; birthdays, 
wedding-days, joy-days of long ago ; and when those anniver- 
sary days come around, the trumpet should be sounded ; not 
sounded by ourselves for our own benefit merely, but sounded 
by us for others, and by others for us. When the jubilee 
year, or a jubilant anniversary of any kind, has come again, 
sound the trumpet—or at least speak out heartily—in order 
that those who have a right to be made glad on that day 
shall know that the day has come, and that you have not 
forgotten it. 

Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof (v.10). Slavery is of man; freedom isof God. Man 
is continually contriving ways to oppress his fellow; God so 
arranges it that every now and then there shall be an end to 
man’s oppression of his fellow in one direction or another. 
Whatever chains were forged by the Israelites at other times, 
were stricken off by God’s command at jubilee year. Then 
all took a new start in freedom. If there was any fresh 
beginning of slavery after that, it was man’s new act; and 
God would end that slavery also in his own good time. And 
the freedom that God ordained, it was man’s duty to proclaim. 
Every man has a right to know his rights. It is every man’s 
duty to let his fellows know what their privileges are, what 
tenants can insist on from their landlords, and what landlords 
can insist on from their tenants; what are the several rights 
of employers and employed, of debtors and creditors, of busi- 
ness partners and associates, of private citizens and mayis- 
trates. Above all, it isevery Christian’s duty to proclaim the 
liberty which Christ has secured for the slave of sin and 
Satan—to proclaim it to every one in the chains of sin 
throughout the land of his influence and acquaintance. 

Ye shall return every man unto his own family (v.10). This 
doesn’t mean that a man shall stay away from his family 
until jubilee year has come; but it does mean that then, 
if at no other time, there shall be a regathering of scattered 
households. Families cannot remain together always. Col- 
lege-going, and business activities, and marriages, wiil take 
away one and another from the old homestead. This is right; 
it is in God’s plan that it should be so. But the cords of love 





and sympathy which bound together those who were of one 
blood and of one home, ought not to be sundered by these provi- 
dential removals, The young folks must not forget the old 
folks ; the old folks cannot forget them. The old home must 
still be a centre to all who were ever of it; and to that cen- 
tre all should return at intervals. Once in fifty years is the 
time suggested in this lesson ; but it isn’t necessary for you to 
stick to the letter of the text on this point, To the old folks, 
it seems now like fifty years since they saw you last; and you 
wouldn’t want it to even seem longer than that betwee your 
visits to them; so you had better call this the jubilee year, 
and go back for a visit to the old homestead, on Thanksgiv- 
ing, or Christmas, or even sooner, if you can compass it. 

If thou sell aught wnto thy neighbor, or buyest aught of thy 
neighbor's hand, ye shall not oppress one another (v.14), That was 
good doctrine for jubilee year ; and it would help to make any 
year a jubilee if it were well carried out. But how it would 
interfere with business—to put a stop to all efforts at over- 
reaching on both sides, in every kind of trade! This was a 
command not for the jubilee year, but in view of it. Men 
who bought or sold were to look ahead to that coming day of 
reckoning, and fix their prices in the light of its require- 
ments. If before men bought or sold they stopped, on both 
sides, to consider how this bargain would look in God’s day of 
reckoning, there would be a less price asked for some things; 
and a larger price paid for some others. But this is the way 
to buy or sell, to write or speak, to live or die. Jubilee year 
is coming, and so is the Judgment Day. “ Blessed is the 
people that know the joyful sound” of the trumpet that an- 
nounces the one of these seasons or the other; that know it, 
and are ready for it! 





TEACHING HINTS. . 


Each of these great seasons of God’s appointment repre- 
sents a principle rather than a period. Each of them stands 
for to-day unless its work has been done before to-day. 

Now is the time to seek safety under the covering blood of 
the Passover Lamb ; now is the time to hear and heed God’s 
Law, from the Pentecostal Teacher ; now is the time to find 
Atonement ; now is the time to stop and consider our pilgrim 
memories, duties, and hopes, in the Feast of Tabernacles; 
now is the Jubilee Year for us, when we should cease the 
oppressing of our fellows, and proclaim liberty to all who are in 
bondage. These festivals came {n separateness in their origi- 
nal institution, in order that the lesson of each might stand 
out by itself, in peculiar prominence for all time to come,— 
but the principle which each represented is of continuous and 
perennial application. 

The picture of the Jewish jubilee year, with its hopes of 
freedom, and of release from debt, and of a return home, may 
be made attractive to every scholar. How the slave must 
have looked forward to that day! How the poor tenant must 
have waited and wished for it! How the scattered families 
must have been drawn toward each other with new love and 
longing, as its opening approached! Professor Austin Phelps, 
in his “ Still Hour,’ has an impressive illustration of the 
opening of the Porta Santa—the Sacred Door—in St. Peter's 
Cathedral at Rome, once in twenty-five years, when the Pope 
and all his retinue enter the chancel by that way, and then 
the door is walled up to remain closed for a quarter of a cen- 
tury more, Professor Phelps suggests what a longing for that 
anniversary there would be, if only as often as this the door 
by which we find access to God in prayer were opened to our 
longing souls! ‘ We should lay our plans of life, select our 
homes, build our houses, choose our professions, form our friend- 
ships, with reference to a pilgrimage in that twenty-fifth year. 
We should reckon time by the openings of that Sacred Door 
as epochs, . . . It would be of more importance to us than 
the thought of death is now.” All this must have been true 
of the jubilee year of the Jews. 

And now that year has come to us. From what bondage 
do your scholars waat freedom? The great deliverance from 
the power of Satan is the thing of things. And in addition 
to this, there is need of freedom from petty oppressions— 
meanness, a bad temper, a love of drink, the use of tobacco, 
shiftlessness; you can think of a great many such contemptible 
masters as these, How can your scholars have freedom from 
them? Dothey know that they need it? Do they want it? 
Point out the bondage, and then proclaim the hope and the 
way of liberty. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Like most of our recent lessons, this is a difficult one to 
bring to the comprehension of little ones, or even to make 
interesting to them. But if Christians ought to be informed 
about Jewish laws as well as all Scripture history, can children 
begin too early to learn. the. prominent events in the reli- 
gious government of Israel? Then, if there are spiritual 
truths enfolded, shall we deny that truth to little ones, to 
whom we must give instruction in all righteousness, that they 
may as men be thoroughly furnished to good works? 

Begin by. asking about the special festival days appointed, 
—the passover, day of atonement, feast of tabernacles, How 
often was the passover to be kept? Where did they keep the 





first passover? What animal was slain for each household ? 
Where did they put the blood? What did they remember 
whenever they kept the feast? Whois our passover? What 
one solemn fast-day were they to keep each year? What 
offerings did they bring on that day? Where did they bring 
the sacrifice? What was done with one of the goats? Of 
what was that a picture-lesson? By whom have we received 
atonement? What joyful feast began five days after the day 
of atonement? On what day did it begin? How many days 
did it last? What day came at the end of the feast? Why 
was that such a happy time? Where did the people stay 
during the feast? What did they carry in their hands? 
What one day do we have which is something like the feast 
of tabernacles ? ‘ 

Suppose we should have a thanksgiving time which should 
last a whole year, would you find something to make you glad 
every day ?. Suppose some of these autumn days in the after- 
noon you should suddenly hear a burst of music,—bells ring- 
ing and trumpets sounding, everybody around looking glad 
and happy. Suppose the poor in the streets should be laugh- 
ing, and say, “ We are poor no longer; we can go and get 
fruits and food in plenty; they are all ours.” The bent 
laboring man who had hung his head would stand straight, 
and say, “I am free; my debts are paid.” The poor widow 
who had to give up her house when her husband died, would 
bring her children back to the old home, and say, “ It is ours 
again.” The son who had done wrong, and was sent far 
away, would come back, and say, “I am free now; my sin is 
forgiven.” Everybody would rejoice, and say, “ Our troubles 
are over, and we will have one good, happy year.” 

Wouldn’t that be a joyful time, when busy people could 
rest from hard work, rushing noisy business and rush and 
worry would stop, and it would be like a delightful Sabbath 
a year long? 

That was what God told Moses that the people of Israel 
“were to have. Ae few figures on the blackboard will help you 
to understand and remember? How many days in the week? 
Which day was the sabbath ? 

You can remember the figure seven ; that is one of the Bible 
numbers, and there are more sacred things counted by that 
than any other number. The seventh day was God’s, the 
sabbath day ; the seventh year was holy, and was called the 
sabbath year. In that, they were not to plant, or sow seed, or 
prune the vineyard, or gather harvest or fruit; the land was 
to rest. How did the people have enough to eat? When 
they kept the sabbath year because God commanded it, he 
took care of them. He promised to give such plenty in the 
sixth year, that the old store should last over two whole years, 
and until the food came in from the sowing of the ninth year. 
When they had kept this seventh year seven times, there was 
to be first after the seventh sabbath year, a jubilee year. 
How many are seven times seven? The next year, the fif- 
tieth year, was the year of gladness and joy, called the year 
of jubilee. In the evening of the day of atonement when the 
blood of the sacrifice was shed, there was the sound of trump- 
ets all over the land from every hill-top and valley, not a nook 
anywhere that did not resound with the notes of the trumpet. 

The year of rest had begun, the slave was free, the poor 
wanderer came home, the prisoners’ chains were loosed, in 
every house there was joy over some absent ones returned, old 
debts paid or lost property restored. There was no hard work 
to be done, no digging or plowing, no heavy burdens to carry, 
no oppression of one upon another, no hard bargains, no 
unjust service, no false charges. 

It was a picture of heaven’s rest, when all sorrow and 
trguble shall be over, when the worn and weary and sad shall 
neyer be tired or troubled any more. When did God tell the 
people about this jubilee year? While they were yet in the 
wilderness, Moses taught as God directed. While they had 
no homes and no dwelling-place, God promised the land of 
Canaan, his land to which he led them; he did not mean 
that the rich should hold too much of it, nor that the poor 
should be poor always. In wisdom and love he made all 
these laws. In the years of sabbaths the people had time to 
learn the law of God, for the Scriptures were read to them; 
they took care of their flocks, and anybody could gather and 
eat whatever the ground brought forth without labor. Did 
the people keep these laws? When they did not, God let 
them be carried captive for ten times seven years, just as long 
as they failed to keep his sabbath years. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introduction.— What restriction did the Lord lay upon his 
people every seventh year? (Lev. 25: 1-5.) Was it their 
gain or loss financially ? (vs. 21, 22.) For what purpose did 
he impose it? (Exod. 23: 10, 11.) Name two important 
lessons which he was thereby teaching? What lesson lad he 
early given this people respecting his authority and fatherly 
care? (Exod. 16: 27-32.) What two lessons should the study 
of the sabbatical year impress upon us? (Matt. 6: 33; 1 
John 3:17.) What was the penalty for the violation of its 
law ? (Lev. 26: 33-35.) During what period was it suffered? 
(2 Chron. 36; 20, 21.) 





Leviticus 25: 8. How did God further manifest his com- 
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passion for his poor and afflicted children? How often in 
this life might an Israelite enjoy two successive sacred years? 
When and how was the fiftieth year ushered in? (v. 9.) 
Why was it heralded by the trumpet? Why did it begin in 
the seventh month? Why was it called the jubilee? What 
were its two most gracious provisions? (v. 10.) How had 
each Israelite obtained his possession? (Lev. 25: 2, 23.) 
How was he liable to lose it? (vs. 25-28.) What difference 
was made between the houses of walled cities and of vil- 
lages? (vs.29-31.) Why? Whattribe was peculiarly favored? 
(vs. 32-34.) Why? What is the Christian’s possession, and 
how has he obtained title thereto? (1 Pet.1: 3-5.) When 
may he enter upon it? (1 Cor. 15: 51, 52.) Into what 
possession may every unbeliever enter at once? (Rom. 5: 
1,2.) How was an Israelite liable to separation from his 
own tribe? (vs. 39-41.) How did the jubilee emancipation 
differ from that of the sabbatical year? (Exod. 21: 2-4; Lev. 
25: 41-43.) To what family should we, whether Jew or 
Gentile, belong? (Eph. 2: 18, 19.) How are we subject to 
separation from its members? (2 Cor. 5: 6.) How shall the 
great family reunion be heralded? (1 Thess. 4: 16-18.) From 
what bondage may every unbeliever be at once delivered ? 

In his gracious condescension, how did God lay upon him- 
self the necessity of preserving the tribes distinct? (Gen. 
49: 10.) Therefore, how has the jubilee release furnished 
aid to our faith? (Luke 1: 27.) To whom does all Bible 
study ultimately lead the mind? (John 5: 39.) How was 
the sanctity of the fiftieth year to be observed (vs. 11-14.) 
How was it possible to dishonor this sacred year before its 
beginning or after its close? (vs. 15-17.) How do the 
restraints and warnings given to the avaricious in the New 
Testament compare with those of the Old? (Jas. 5: 1-3, etc.) 
What are the two plainest teachings of the jubilee year? 
(Psa. 24: 1.) How should these two truths affect us? (Heb. 
11: 10; 1 Cor. 6: 20.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


REST AND RESTORATION. | 
HE HATH SENT ME... TO PREACH | 


THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE LORD. 
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“THERE REMAINETH THEREFORE 4 REST 


TO THE PEOPLE OF GOD.” 
| Tax JUBILEE a TYPE OF THE RESTORATION oF AL THINGS, 











THE JUBILEE OF HEAVEN. 


THERE 


WHO SHALL NOT ENTER 
INTO IT. 
HE WHICH MAKETH 
AN ABOMINATION WRITTEN IN THE LAMB'S 
AND A LIE. BOOK OF LIFE. 


| STRIVE YE TO ENTER. 





The wicked cease from troubling. 
The weary be at rest. 
The prisoners rest a pepe f : 

They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

Are the small and the . 

The servant is free from his master (Job 8: 17-19). 
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| YE SHALL NOT THEREFORE OPPRESS ONB 
} ANOTHER ; 
FOR EK AM THE LORD YOUR GOD. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Note the time when the year of jubilee began,—immediately 
after the day of atonement. During a troublous time ina 
European state, a whole city withdrew its allegiance from the 
rightful government. An army was sent against it, and it 
was reduced. Then came a time of terrible suspense, till the 
citizens were assembled to hear their punishment. But when 
the general in possession informed them that all the atone- 
ment required of them was the surrender of the few persons 
who had caused the defection, the wildest joy prevailed. 
They had been expecting vengeance, and had obtained mercy. 
Israel’s jubilee succeeded Israel’s forgiveness. 








Liberty is never so sweet as when it has newly come to the 
captive. Illustrate by the story of the relief of Leyden, to 
be found in Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. Under 
the old Roman law, insolvent debtors became the slaves of 
their creditors, and so a great portion of the free Roman 
population became enslaved. Then came a popular uprising, 
by which this iniquitous law was overthrown and debtors were 
set free. Henceforth the people in their joy called the scene 
of this exploit the Sacred Mountain. The jubilee brought 
deliverance to the Jewish slave and the Jewish debtor. 

This lesson itself may be used as an illustration of the rest 
of heaven. Picture out this one restful year of freedom and 
quiet happiness, when deliverance was brought to the captive, 
and their own was restored to the poor. It came after forty- 
nine years of hard labor and struggle. So comes the jubilee 
of heaven after life’s toils are over. 

The Joy after Atonement.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
2, p. 39, ¢327,—The Army and the Prince; vol. 6, p. 14, 
@ 1161,—The Joy of Salvation; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 511, 3 3038,—Joy a Christian Duty ; 3 3042,—Re- 
joicing Always; 3 3052,—What Christian Joy Is; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 394, 3 3399,—The Eastern 
Artisan. 

The Joy of Liberty—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
Second Series, p. 177,—The Liberty that is of Christ; Fos- 
ter’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 393, 3 3390,—The 
Gain of Liberty; p. 412, % 3549,—Appreciating Liberty ; 
¢ 3551,—Liberty in Life. 

The Rest of Heaven.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 171, 3 262,—A Happy Land; 2 263,—No Death There; 
Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 206,—The 
Joys of Heaven; Bertram’s Homiletical Cyclopedia, p. 464, 
—The Enjoyments of Heaven; @ 2724,—No Night There; 
¢ 2727,—The Glory to be Revealed ; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 336, ¢ 2874,—The City, Heaven ; Spen- 
cer’s Things New and Old, p. 84, 3 325,—The Jubilee of 
Heaven. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The sabbatical year and the year of jubilee seem to have 
vanished from the earth about as thoroughly as any other 
part of the Levitical law. It will be very difficult to find the 
least trace of either in the modern Orient ; or of anything that 
well illustrates either. Indeed, in order to find anything to 
illustrate, it would be necessary to find some trace of the 
original institution outside of the sacred record upon which 
we might fasten as the paleontologist can upon the relic of 
an ancient organism, so as to reproduce the living whole in 
the light of to-day’s science and to-day’s life. 

But it is quite natural that the outer circle, the utmost cycle, 
of the round of Levitical rites should be the first to perish. 
The passages in the prophets which can by any possibility be 
supposed to refer to the year of jubilee can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. And even so, only two appear to be at 
all clear, namely, Ezekiel 7 : 12, 13; 46: 16-18. Considering 
the danger that attaches to supposing minor references in 
prophecies clearly messianic, it is not best to follow those who 
enumerate Isaiah 61: 1, 2, as a reference to the jubilee—even 
as a type; and a somewhat more risky position attaches to 
the supporters of Isaiah 37: 30. 

The sabbatical year and the year of jubilee, whatever their 
messianic references, are in themselves of a thoroughly prac- 
tical nature, intended for the best happiness of the Israelites 
in the promised land; and inculcating a lesson which the 
nations have been very slow to learn, but in which they are 
making some progress, namely, that selfishness is not the 
supreme law of man’s best progress, that what is for the in- 
terest of all is for the interest of each individual, that the law 
of love is the best possible law for the best development and 
thrift of the human race—with all organized material con- 
venience, great works, and advance whatsoever. But as 
the faith or confidence in God which underlay the whole 
Mosaic law was the last lesson for both Jew and Gentile to 
learn, it is not strange that these great outworks of its higher 
teaching were among the first to give way. The Jewish 
writers generally have held that the year of jubilee was 
observed till the destruction of the first temple. But no record 
exists of a single observance. It is going a great way even to 
suppose, as some have guessed, that “in the thirtieth year 
. . . the fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s captivity,” in Ezekiel 
1:1, that the date has reference to a jubilee. And respect- 
ing the sabbatical years, it is remarkable that we have to go 
outside of the Bible for a record of any. One is referred to 
in the Apocrypha, 1 Maccabees 6: 49; and the others in 
Josephus, The dates appear to be B. C. 137, 135, and 163, 
respectively. é. 

However, we are all somewhat familiar with the ancient 
designation of the “golden age.’ This country is now old 
enough to understand, for it begins to use the word “ jubilee” 
(as the Germans have done for centuries) for the fifty-year 
celebration and rejoicing over many a personal and many an 
institutional event. The jubilee of an American college is a 
sort of “golden wedding,” when the gifts and children are 
eounted. The good time coming—=still in the future— 





has been believed by all men to be on the way, That 
the jubilee’'was prefigurative of this, as well as of the pre- 
liminary ages of Messiah’s sway, while the sword he sent was 
(and is) still upon the earth, we can scarcely doubt. Most 
people, whether heathen or Christian, believe that the world 
is not, for all its mortal ages, to be an abortion. Whether the 
millenium is to come before or after the second coming of 
Christ, the course of prophecy, especially to those who read 
in the light of its own comment, seems to demand it. To wait 
—as all the world has been doing for all the generations— 
seems long for a man ; but not for him to whom one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. The 
generations have already seen both: they have seen a thou- 
sand years bring about as little progress (to human view) as 
one day ; and the present century, or even a single day of it, 
has many a time, and in many a way, brought about more 
effects and changes than milleniums of past history. 


One need not read Isaiah, nor the New Testament song of 
Zacharias, to bring to his mind this universal feeling ; though 
neither are to be understood wholly in the light of the past, 
and though each generation of the past would understand less 
than the generation succeeding. Virgil’s wonderful eclogue, 
Pollio, the prophetic ideas which are testified to by more than 
one heathen historian as current in the heathen world about 
the time of Christ, with a number of other stray scraps. and 
straws, show the force of the wind-like spirit which pervaded 
mankind, And if the jubilee year was ever kept in Pales- 
tine, its teaching power in the same direction must have been 
enormous. 

One need not attempt to draw in detail the picture when 


« ). . faney runs 
Back to the days in Scripture, quaint and olden, 
When Israel’s dark-eyed and rebellious sons 
Made a whole year commemorative and golden ; 
“Sweet Mercy, heavenly queen, began her reign, 
Each creditor forgave his every debtor, 
From every prisoner fell the broken chain, 
From every bondsman sank the shameful fetter. 


“ Ay, glorious fact !—the year of Jubilee 
Dawned on a sway of Justice for that nation ; 
All wrongs were righted ; every slave set free, 
By God’s own statute of emancipation.” 


In respect to the jubilee, it is to be remembered that we 
get the word through the Latin, which again is an attempt to 
reproduce the Hebrew. Its etymology is quite doubtful. It 
was a technical word, and its definition is to be constructed 
from the description of the thing itself which we have in the 
lesson. As to all that can be learned of the jubilee, in its 
prophetic, political, and economic bearing, the curious reader 
is referred to a list of monographs to be found in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, the larger edition. It is to be remarked 
that the remission of debts, so often stated as a feature of the 
jubilee, is not meutioned either in our lesson or elsewhere in 
the Bible. That, perhaps, would have been too sore a demand 
on the ancient oriental character. 

“Liberty,” in verse 10, has technical reference to the libera- 
tion of all slaves and bond-people. Indeed, as much might 
be gathered from the rest of the Pentateuch, were it not so 
stated here. Throughout the East liberty has always been 
considered as great a boon as elsewhere. To this day slavery 
and the slave-trade exist in the East, though nominally sup- 
pressed and forbidden ; but the former rules of manumission, 
absolute or limited, are actually recognized in the case of 
certain exigencies or incidents, often with male slaves, but 
still oftener in the case of female slaves. This, perhaps, is 
the only thing in the modern East which gives even a faint 
hint of the jubilee ; unless it be the liberation of prisoners on 
the occasion of a change of ruler, or other joyous event. But 
prisoners are often liberated, contrary to the demands of jus- 
tice, because the expense of their confinement causes too much 
trouble to somebody—and that not always the government or 
its representative. 

Many a part of Palestine is to this day fruitful enough to.pro- 
duce a harvest of moderate abundance from that which issowed 
of itself; and it must haye been much more so when the land 
was better tilled. Those who are accustomed to the pasturing 
of animals on grass seeds during the arid season on our Pacific 
slope, can understand how the grain could sow itself, and yet 
bring forth enough for the people. In the case of the vine, 
the olive, and other fruit trees, there is no trouble. 

As to the oppression in case of buying one’s neighbor's 
field, we know even in this country what it is for a man to 
join house to house, and field to field, that he may be “ alone”’ 
in the land. But in the East it is not uncommon for a rich 
man, in time of scarcity, or excessive taxation, to take mort- 
gages upon whole villages, with the surrounding fields, nd 
thus get title to an immense property for but an insignificant 
fraction of its value. To get possession is a different matter 


That has to depend upon his influence with the authorities 
and as they are foreign governors, that influence must be 
pecuniary chiefly. Yet between the two oppressors the poor 
villagers fare scarcely better than if they had only the first, 
who is usually one of their “ brethren.” 
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WESTCOTT AND HORT'S EDITION OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT.* 


This edition of the Greek Testament will mark an 
epoch in the history of New Testament criticism. Dr. 
Schaff accepts its text enthusiastically as “the oldest and 
purest” which has yet been published. Many in Eng- 
land, and still more, probably, in Germany, will heartily 
welcome it asa work bearing everywhere the stamp of 
independent, original research, and the most painstaking 
care. But in some quarters it cannot fail to encounter 
deadly hostility, and before its conclusions are generally 
adopted there will be much discussion. Though the 
work will now be more fairly judged than if it had been 
published twenty years ago, the charge of extreme rash- 


such critics as Dean Burgon and the Rev. J. B. McClellan; 
and Dr. Scrivener, who had the use of their “ provis- 
ional” text, has already, in the second edition of his 
Introduction (1874), strongly expressed his dissent from 
many of their conclusions. Even scholars who have 
become emancipated from the superstitious worship of 
the so-called “received text,” and who are ready to 
decide critical questions on purely critical principles, and 
not by their “infallible instincts,” may be startled at the 
boldness of the editors in the use of the pruning-knife, 
which in their hands cuts deeper than even in those of 
Tischendorf and Tregelles. Westcott and Hort, for exam- 
ple, regard as later additions to the text not only the 
last twelve verses of Mark, the account of the descent of 
the angel ingo the pool of Bethesda (or “ Bethzatha,” as 
they read), and the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery (John 7:58 to 8:11), but the passages noted in 
the margin of the Revised Version, at Matthew 16: 2, 
8; Luke 22: 19, 20, 48, 44; 28: 84; 24: 8, 6, 12, 
86, 40, 51, 52; and John 8: 13, as “omitted by some [or 
“many” ancient authorities.” Other readings of theirs 
will seem to many, at first sight at least, very question- 
able. 

But the last charge which can be justly brought against 
the editors is that of rashness. They may have erred in 
judgment, but they have come to their conclusions with 
great deliberation. The history of the work entitles it, 
not, indeed, to immediate, unquestioning acceptance as 
final in its decisions, but to the most respectful considera- 
tion. It “was projected and commenced in 1853, and 
the work has never been laid more than partially aside 
in the interval, though it has suffered many delays and 
interruptions. The mode of procedure adopted by the 
editors from the first was to work out their results inde- 
pendently of each other, to hold no counsel together 
except upon results already provisionally obtained, and 
to discuss on paper the comparatively few points of ini- 
tial difference until either agreement or final difference 
was reached.” (Circular of the publishers.) To this, it 
may be added, that a large part of the text, the Gospels 
at least, appears to have been in type for more than ten 
years, during which period it has been revised and 
re-revised with great care, as deeper investigations have 
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‘ed the editors to modify here ei ‘there their euler 
decisions. As to the character of the editors, none who 
are acquainted with the writings of Professor Westcott 
and Dr. Hort will question their eminent intellectual 
and moral qualifications for the task they have under- 
taken,—the great moral qualification, in studies such as 
these, being the single aim to ascertain the truth. 

It is important, however, to observe that the present 
volume exhibits only the results of their critical investi- 
gations. It takes no notice of the text of any previous 
edition, so that there is nothing to show the extent of its 
divergence from the so-called “received text,” or of its 
agreement with the great critical editions of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, with which, notwithstanding many differ- 
ences, it does agree in the main. There is no discussion 
of any reading, no statement of the authorities (manu- 
scripts, etc.,) which, in any questionable case, support 
the text. Alternative readings, indeed, are given, where 
the editors regard the true reading as more or less uncer- 
tain; also certain noteworthy rejected readings appear 
in the text in double brackets, or in the margin with 
certain marks; and at the end of the volume there is a 
list of still other rejected readings ‘“‘ which have been 
thought worthy of notice in the appendix [to the second 
volume] on account of some special interest attaching to 
them.” This list also includes a few passages in which 
the editors (or one of them) suspect “some primitive 
error,” and propose conjectural emendations. But it isa 
mere list, There is also a very condensed sketch (pp. 541- 
562) of the conclusions of the editors in regard to the true 
principles of criticism, the history of the text, the group- 
ing of our chief documentary authorities in accordance 
with their peculiar characteristics, and the determina- 
tion of the relative value of the several documents and 
groups of documents, in estimating which, “the history 
and genealogy of textual transmission have been taken 
as the necessary foundation.” To this is subjoined a 
most appetizing and tantalizing summary of the contents 
of their elaborate Critical Introduction, which, with an 
appendix, containing notes on select readings, notes on 
orthography, and a list of passages of the Old Testament 
quoted or alluded to, forms the second or accompanying 
volume of their work. This was announced more than a 
month ago in The Academy and elsewhere as to appear 
immediately, but does not seem as yet to have found its 
way across the Atlantic. 

It is this “ critical introduction” which will give the 
edition of Westcott and Hort its distinctive value, and 
which, whether all their conclusions prove firmly estab- 
lished or not, will be most heartily welcomed by scholars, 
and cannot fail to contribute greatly to the advancement 
of New Testament criticism. They have undertaken a 
very difficult and delicate task ; but their method is the 
true one. Some pioneering had been done by Griesbach 
and others; but no such comprehensive and scientific 
investigation of the character and relative value of our 
external authorities for settling the text has been hitherto 
attempted. It is on this introduction that the whole 
structure of the editors rests; and any criticism of par- 
ticular readings which they have adopted, should, in fair- 
ness, be reserved till the facts and reasonings on which 
their system of criticism is founded, have been carefully 
studied and weighed. 

To describe the tour types of text, ‘the Western,” 
“the Alexandrian,” “the Neutral,” and “the Syrian” 
(earlier and later), which they find represented in our 
critical documents, would require more space than can 
here be allowed. It may be enough to say, that the text 
which they designate as “ neutral,” and regard as in gen- 
eral approximating most closely to the original auto- 
graphs, is represented in its greatest purity by the Vati- 
can manuscript (B) to which they assign superlative 
value; the Sinaitic (Aleph) being, in their judgment, 
next to importance, but far less pure. But “ with cer- 
tain limited classes of exceptions, the readings of Aleph 
and B combined may safely be accepted as genuine in 
the absence of specially strong internal evidence to the 
contrary, and can never be safely rejected altogether ” 
(p. 557). Nay, every combination of B with one other 
primary manuscript, as in the gospels L, C, or T, “ is 
found to have a large proportion of readings, which on 
the closest scrutiny have the ring of genuineness, and 
hardly any that look suspicious after full consideration.” 
“Even when B stands alone, its readings must never be 
lightly rejected” (Zdid.). This estimate differs some- 
what from that of Professor T. R. Birks of Cambridge, 
who conceives himself to have proved by mathematical 
calculations, “ that on the hypothesis most favourable to 
the early manuscripts, and specially to the Vatican, its 
weight is exactly that of two manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century, while the Sinaitic weighs only one-third more than 





as York 


on the Right Estimation of DMiewnerips Evidence in the 
Text of the New Testament. London, 1878, p. 66.) 

The present volume is issued in such a form that it may 
be used independently of the second ; and it is appar- 
ently supposed that there will be some or many theologi- 
cal students whose want of a convenient manual edition 
will be met by this volume alone. It certainly is one 
which every theological student may well desire to pos- 
sess, and should possess if possible; but the question 
may arise how far it will serve as his only edition. If 
he is ready to accept the conclusions of the editors with- 
out further inquiry or examination of evidence, and 
without comparison with those of other critics, and if 
he does not care to have a text furnished with references 
to parallel or illustrative passages, or to the quotations 
from the Old Testament, this volume may be perfectly 
satisfactory. It is beautifully printed, though the type 
is not large; the lines are well leaded; its form is con- 
venient; and it may be read with great delight. Indeed, 
there is no other existing edition of the Greek Testament 
in which so much is done to aid the mind of the reader by 
the form in which the matter is presented to the eye. 
The great natural divisions of the larger books are 
marked by a wide space, and by the printing of the initial 
words in capitals; the minor subdivisions, but such as 
comprise many paragraphs, are separated by a smaller 
apace; the paragraphs, when they include a series of 
connected topics, as, for example, Matthew 5: 17-48, are 
broken up by short but well-marked spaces into sub- 
paragraphs, as in Herbert Spencer’s writings,—a most 
excellent device, worthy of general introduction. “Un- 
cial type” is employed for quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, and also to mark phrases borrowed from it; 
rhythmical passages, like Luke 1: 46-55, 68-79, as well 
as poetical quotations from the Old Testament, are printed 
in a metrical form. The chapters and verses are num- 
bered only in the margin. This sometimes leaves uncer- 
tainty as to the beginning of a verse, in which case the 
doubt should have been removed by a little mark of sep- 
aration. For one who wishes to give himself to the con- 
tinuous reading of the Greek text with the least possible 
distraction, this edition has no rival. Harper and Brothers 
have rendered a great service to students of the New 
Testament by their republication of it, from duplicate 
plates, at a moderate price. In a second issue the few 
misprints—such as hdmén for humén (Greek), at the end 
of line 3 on page 23, and (probably) “ Posteriority” for 
“ Priority,” page 567, in the titles of the subsections to 
Section I. of Chapter II.—will doubtless be corrected. 

But no intelligent scholar, even though he may have 


} other editions which will supply some of the deficiencies 


that have been mentioned, will be fully contented with 
the first volume alone. The second volume is really the 
basis of the first, and its necessary explanation; it is that 
by which the value of the editors’ work must be meas- 
ured. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that the 
enterprising American publishers will issue it as soon as 
possible in the same style as the first. It is no epheme- 
‘ral production. 

A few words on Dr. Schaff’s Introduction. After a 
brief but highly commendatory notice of the edition and 
the editors, we have, presented in a lively, popular style, 
an introduction, not so much to this particular edition as 
to the elements of textual criticism. It describes, in an 
interesting manner, the chief authorities for settling the 
text,—the most important ancient manuscripts, the prin- 
cipal ancient versions, and the quotations by the early 
Christian Fathers ; treats of the various readings, their 
origin, number, importance, and the principles of criti- 
cism ; and gives a good account of the most important 
printed editions of the Greek text, ranged under three 
“periods.” The ancient manuscripts are illustrated by 
five fac-similes. In general, the information given is well 
brought down to the present time, and many minor errors 
of Scrivener and other writers are corrected. The account 
of ancient manuscripts, versions, etc., will not greatly 
facilitate the use of this volume, as these documents are 
never cited in it for or against any particular reading. 
Occasional oversights may be found ; for example, on 
page xlviii, Bernhardt’s edition of the Gothic version is 
said to be “ provided,” like that of Gabelentz and Loebe, 
“with a complete apparatus.” That is emphatically 
true of the latter; but the former lacks the important 
accompaniments of a grammar and lexicon. On the same 
page, in speaking of the edition of the Gospel of Mark 
in Gothic with a grammatical commentary by Dr. R. 
Miller and Dr. H. Hoeppe (1881), “ Miller” is mis- 
printed “Miller.” It should be added that the little 
work referred to is not only inaccurately printed, but that 
the grammatical notes are disfigured by extraordinary 
mistakes, In treating of the Peshito or Peshitto Syriac, 





an average manuscript of the eleventh century.” (Essay 


it would have been well, perhaps, to have mentioned the 
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edition of pp ws and Schaaf, since, with all its faults, 
it is so helpful to the student through the copious Lexicon 
(almost Concordance) which accompanies it, and its Latin 
translation. 


Those to whom Dr. Schaff’s admirable New Illustrated 
Popular Commentary is inaccessible because of its size and 
cost, will be glad to learn that an abridgment has begun to 
appear in “handy volumes.” The first one out, of these, 
is Vol. II., containing only Mark, with notes by Professor 
Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., the author of the first volume 
of the New Testament portion of the larger work. The 
title of the abridged series is The International Revision 
Commentary on the New Testament, Dr. Schaff is general 
editor, but the work is contributed to by “English and 
American scholars and members of the Revision Com- 
mittee.” It is based upon the Revised Version ; and is 
intended to be interdenominational as well as interna- 
tional. The abridgment is made with such omissions— 
and additions, too—as were, in the main, rendered desir- 
able by the adoption of the Revised Version, instead of 
the Authorized, as the basis. The introduction will be 
found full and thorough; and the notes as scholarly and 
evangelical as was to be expected from the competent 
editorship and authorship. Though its interdenomina- 
tional character may be disputed by this or that denomi- 
nation, it is still such as will give help within the limits 
of evangelical denominations generally. It is a good 
and handy commentary, quite opportune for use during 
the next year of the International Lessons. One of its 
merits is its continual references to and comparisons with 
the parallel matter in the other Gospels. There is one 
map: Ancient Jerusalem according to Schick. This has 
the merit of newness, but will by no means settle the 
topography for all students. (18mo, pp. xii, 248, cloth, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 

A few years ago the juvenile books of Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder occupied a place of their own, for, besides their 
literary excellence, their covers were of so novel a design 
that their mechanical appearance was alone sufficient to 
give them a largesale. But as Tennyson said in his little 
fable of The Flower, “ Most can raise the flowers now, for 
all have got the seed ;”—the covers of a host of juvenile 
quartos are even more quaint and attractive than those 
of the Bodley books. This would be a less misfortune 
were it not that Mr. Scudder’s book for the present year, 
Boston Town, shows considerable decadence in literary 
merit, a8 compared with its excellent predecessors. All 
the Bodley books have been written to fit the electrotypes 
of old woodcuts from The Riverside Magazine and other 
sources; but the literary artisanship has been so neat 
that none but captious critics could object to it. This 
time, however, Mr. Scudder has given us a mere piece of 
hurried book-making; the whole volume bears evident 
signs of having been “ made to order ;” and the selection 
of accompanying engravings, unfortunately, has been 
such that the book is deserving of no higher praise as an 
album of historical scenes. This year the patriotic chil- 
dren of Boston are to be offered no less than three his- 
torical juveniles relating to their own city. We hope 
that the two forthcoming volumes, by Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth and Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, will better 
cover the ground. (4to, boards, illustrated, pp. 243. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





But for the assurance which the author gives us in her 
preface, that the “ turns of the story, even in detail, are 
almost utterly true,” we could scarcely believe that one 
episode in The Letter of Credit, by Miss Susan Warner, 
could be paralleled in fact. What particular episode we 
mean, we leave the readers of the book to discover. 
Before beginning a story by the author of the Wide, Wide 
World, Queechy, etc., we know quite well what to ex- 
pect. There will be, of course, the willful, sensitive, and 
winsome little girl, the delicate mother, the hard and 
hateful aunt, and the good genius in the shape of the 
hero, who, grave, dignified, resolute, and gentle, is in- 
variably a modified John Humphreys. Still we have 
learned to like these people, as well as to anticipate them, 
and our enjoyment of the story is never the less that it 
comes to us, like a tune with variations, touching many 
strings which vibrate sweetly in memory. Rotha’s con- 
quest of self, her various experiences in her successive 
homes, and the justification of her mother’s faith, are 
stimulating to what is best and most vital in piety. We 
hope Miss Warner may be spared to write more books, 
in which she may show that the Bible is the best of charts 
for every-day life. (12mo, pp. viii, 723. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Frise, $1.75.) 

That industrious literary ~enkmen, the Rev. Edward 
E, Hale, follows his Stories of War, told by Soldiers, and 
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Stories of the ai, told te Sailors, with, a third én simi- 
lar volume in the same modest series, entitled Stories of 
Adventure, told by Adventurers. The plan of the book 
is to stimulate the literary tastes of young readers by giv- 
ing them attractive extracts from larger works; and the 
high quality of many existing records of travel makes 
this book superior to its rather unsatisfactory predeces- 
sors. The method of leading children toother and larger 
books, adopted in this volume, is almost alwaysgxcellent 
and fruitful in good results; and the young reader who 
here learns of the Crusades, or of the travels of Marco 
Polo, Cortés, or von Humboldt, is quite sure to wish 
to know more concerning such men and their deeds. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 310. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Howe Benning, although a comparatively recent writer, 
has already given us two meritorious books for the 
young,—F ather’s House and Hester Lenox. In Opening 
Plain Paths, she makes a decided advance on her pre- 
vious work. She evidently knows a great deal about the 
inside of the school-room, and is familiar with girls, as 
a teacher or an elder sister only can be. We are shown 
very plainly, as her story goes on, that personal responsi- 
bility and individual influence cannot be divorced. The 
young ladies who separate at commencement to begin 
their lives at home, are followed and described in their 
several paths of duty, and the lesson that none may live 
wholly for self is very clearly unfolded and empiiasized. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 886. New York: The American 
Tract Society. Price, 1. 25. a 


The stories of the Rev. Edward A. Rand, as our readers 
well know, have an unusually bright and attractive char- 
acter; and in them the narrative runs along so pleasantly 
as almost to “read itself,” without the least trouble on 
the reader’s part. Mr. Rand’s latest book, The Tent in 
the Notch, is no exception to the rule which leads the 
author’s readers to expeet that his pages will be lively 
and entertaining. The story is the sequel to The Bark 
Cabin on Kearsarge, and follows the further fortunes of 
the young people made known in the earlier story. Alto- 
gether, the book is a wholesome one, and is specially 
suitable for boys between ten and sixteen. (16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 178. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
$1.00.) 


—~—————— — 


How one defect may neutralize much that is noble in 
character and excellent in disposition is illustrated in 
The Black Donkey, by Darley Dale. The black donkey 
is synonymous with “ the black dog on the back ;” or, in 
other words, means sullenness. Leslie Hope, otherwise 
a fine lad, is disagreeable to his friends, and is constantly 
getting into trouble, because he does not control this 
fault of temper. Though pervaded by local coloring, 
this is a good book for boys in any place to read and 
inwardly digest. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 128. London: 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New 
York: E. and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


WORK AND ’D WORKERS 


CONVENTION ‘CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Rhode Island, state, at Providence,..._.......November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic...........-..... November 15-17 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A complete district organization was effected at the 
recent meeting of the La Salle County (Ill.) Sunday- 
school Association. The county consists of thirty-eight 
townships, and these were divided into nine districts, 
each of which was placed in charge of a district worker, 
whose duty it is to visit and advise all schools in his 
district, and arrange for the organization of new schools 
wherever necessary. 

—At the twenty-second annual convention of the 
Essex County (N. J.) Sunday-school Association, the 
secretary announced that 128 schools had reported, with 
a membership of 752 officers, 2,860 teachers, and 27,394 
scholars, of whom 4,119 are church-members. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., who 
showed in what way parents may most effectively help 
the Sunday-school; and the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, who 
in his address on “ How to study the lesson” recom- 
mended the four W plan,—the when? where? who? 
what? of the lesson. Mr. Jacob L. Sutphen was 
appointed president for the ensuing year; Mr. D. H. 
Merritt, vice-president; and Mr. G. T. Moore, correspond- 
ing secretary and treasurer. 


—Temperance was one of the prominent topics at the 
annual convention of the Kansas State Sunday-school 
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| Auepebidlem held at Kapode, October 11- 13. Telebrien 


were interchanged with Wichita, regarding the recent 
convictions obtained there for violations of the liquor 
law ; and on the last day of the convention a strong pro- 
hibitory resolution was presented by the Rev. D. C, 
Milner, and cordially adopted by the convention, Sun- 
day-school organization in state, county, town, and indi- 
vidual school was pretty thoroughly discussed; and in 
this discussion, as well as in his stated speech on “ What 
to teach and how to teach,”’ Mr. William Reynolds, of 
Peoria, [llinois, successfully held the attention of the 
whole convention. At the election of officers, which took 
place on the third day of the convention, Mr. W. N. 
Page, of Leavenworth, was appointed president; Mr. 8, 
Topping, of Ottawa, treasurer; Mr. J, F. Drake, of Em- 
poria, secretary; and Mr. H. W. Chaffee, of Burlington, 
recording secretary. After the election of officers, the 
Rev. Dr. Cordley opened a discussion of “ Obstacles to 
greater success in Sunday-school work, ahd how to 
remove them ;” and the Rev. Dr. Jones spoke on “ Defects 
in Kansas Sunday-schools,.”. Beside the temperance reso- 
lution already mentioned, the convention passed resolu- 
tions against Sunday traveling and Sunday papers as con- 
ducive to sabbath desecration. Lawrence was appointed 
as the place of meeting for the next annual convention, 
and, after much discussion, October 1 was fixed upon as 
the best date. A letter from one of the officers of the 
association sums up the characteristics of the conven- 
tion thus: “ (1.) It was the largest Sunday-school conven- 
tion ever held in this State—there were about three 
hundred and fifty delegates present ; and (2.) it was the 
best.” 

—There was a full representation of delegates, and a 
large outside attendance at the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which met at Johnstown, October 18-20.. A 
preliminary meeting of Sunday-school workers was held 
on the evening of October 17, at which a succession of 
five-minute addresses were delivered by various delegates. 
Otherwise the printed programme of the convention was 
pretty closely adhered to. On Tuesday, the Rev. Dr. 
Baugher told how he would prepare to teach a Sunday- 
school lesson; Professor Charles Little delivered his 
address on “ Personal power in teaching;” and the Rev: 
Jesse Young spoke of the evils of the so-called juvenile 
literature, and presented some startling statistics in rela- 
tion to pernicious literature. On Wednesday, Mr. E. 
Payson Porter, the State Secretary, presented the Sunday- 
school statistics of the state, in which the number of 
Sunday-schools in the state is set down at 6,717; of 
scholars, at 690,825; of teachers and officers, at 97,691; 
showing a total of 788,616 members of the Sunday- 
school. Wednesday afternoon was given up to the chil- 
dren’s meeting, and sectional meetings of Sunday-school 
workers. . In the evening the Rev. James A. Worden 


;| spoke on “The church’s duty to the Sunday-school ;” 


emphasizing especially the duty of the church to incor- 
porate the Sunday-school into its own body, and to sup- 
port it financially and otherwise. The Rev. W. J. 
Holland then presented the claimsof the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association to the convention. On theforenoon of 
Thursday, Mr. Samuel W. Clark, of Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered an address on “ Our work and its needs,” which was 
followed up in the afternoon by a free conversation on the 
need of thorough organization. The Rev. Dr. P.S. Henson 
followed with a humorous and earnest speech on “Thor- 
ough work.” The evening session was taken up chiefly 
with business details and the passing of forma) resolutions, 
The following are the officers for next year: President, 
General John?Patton, Curwensville; vice-presidents, the 
Hon. A. A. Barker, Ebensburg, and the Hon, H. W. 
Williams, Wellsboro’; treasurer, R. Warner Hare, Phila- 
delphia; executive committee (from the state at large), 
W. Lee Woodcock, Altoona; John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia; John R. Whitney, Bryn Mawr; R. A. Fink, 
D. D., Johnstown; James McCormick, Harrisburg; 
D. 8. Elliott, Everett ; J. McCord Means, Shippensburg; 
district committee—first district, the Rev, A. E. Funk, 
Philadelphia; second, F. E, Nettleton, Scranton ; third, 
James M. Gamble, Williamsport; fourth, Ed. 8. 
Wagoner, Mechanicsburg; fifth, the Rev. Jesse B. 
Young, Altoona; sixth, the Rev. S. G. Shannon, Selins- 
grove; seventh, M. D. Danforth, Warren; eighth, Rev. 
William Taylor, Mount Jackson; ninth, Rev. R. G. Fer- 
guson, Butler; tenth, Smith Aguew, Pittsburgh. The 
state secretaryship is left vacant, Mr. E. Payson Porter 
having declined re-election to that post. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Several prominent Sunday-schoo) workers, including 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, Mr. William Reynolds of 
Peoria, and Miss Lucy J. Rider of Chicago, will take 
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part in the proceedings of the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Warren County 
(Ill.) Sunday-school Association. The pro- 
gramme includes a broad selection of Sun- 
day-school topics. 

—Dodge County, Nebraska, has a Sun- 
day-school association which keeps up the 
work in that section, The association will 
hold a convention at Ridgely, November 
10, 11, at which special plans for more 
extended work will be discussed. 


—Five county conventions will be held 
in New York state during November: 
Ulster County, at Rondout, November 1, 2; 
Oswego County, at Fulton, November 1, 2; 
Queen’s County, at Hunter’s Point, Novem- 
ber 9; Otsego County, at Milford Centre, 
and Cattaraugus County, at Little Valley, 
at dates not yet announced. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


— A Sunday-school Institute, under the 
auspices of the Washington Sunday-school 
Union, will be held at the Congregational 
Church at Tenth and G Streets, November 
1-38.. It will be conducted by the Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, of New York, who will be 
assisted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith of 
Boston, the Rev. 8. B. Barnitz of Wheel- 
ing, and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 

— During October, November, and De- 
cember, the Primary Teachers’ Normal 
Class of the New York Sunday-school 
Association will be conducted by Mrs. 
W. F. Orafts. The lesson department 
embraces the International lessons for 
the three months, and the more technical 
normal work will be arranged under the fol- 
lowing topics :—“(1,) Our work. (2.) What 
can we do this fall to advance our work? 
(8.) How to select and manage a primary 
library. (4.) How can we interest little 
children in mission work? (5.) How can 
we present temperance in the primary 
class? (6.) What shall we do with the 
children’s outside wraps? (7.) How can 
we secure the attendance of children at 
church? (8,) Ohristmas entertainments. 
(9.) How can we measure our suecess as 
primary teachers? (10.) Christmas prep- 
arations, (11.) Best methods of gaining 
new scholars,” 





GENERAL. 

—A full report of the proceedings of 
the fourth annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi State Sunday-school Association | ana 
has just been issued, Az appendix gives 
the times and places of meeting, so far 
as fixed, for the county conventions to be 
held in 1882, together with the names and 
addresses of the president and secretary of 
each county. 

— From all sections of Illinois come 
encouraging reports of the present activity 
and success in Sunday-school work in 
that State. During September and Octo- 
ber a large number of county and district 
conventions were held, and at these the 
reports were in almost every instance 
good. The latest number of the Sunday- 
school Chronicle, issued by Mr. Charles 
M. Eames, the State Secratary, contains 
condensed reports of these county conven- 
tions and programmes for the conventions 
about to be held. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have 
now fairly commenced their work of evan- 
gelization in Great Britain, Shortly after 
the arrival of Mr. Moody, a meeting was 
held in London to make arrangements for 
the winter’s campaign. Delegates were 
present from almost every.town in Eng- 
land and Scotland, each armed with 
special reasons why the evangelists should 
commence the work in his town. After 
much discussion, Mr, Moody settled the 
question by saying: “Telegraph to New- 
Castle. We'll commence there.” Accord- 
ingly, meetings were called in Newcastle 
for Sunday, October 9. The first meeting 





was to be held in the Clayton Street Cen- 
gregational Church at 2.80 P. M., but at 
least half an hour before that time the 
Church was crowded in every part, and 
the doors had to be closed and an overflow 
service arranged for in Bewick Street Bap- 
tist Church. Mr. Moody took for his 
text Acts 17: 30, and keyed his sermon to 
the theme of “ Repentange.” Large meet- 
ings were also held in the evening, and 
many persons waited to converse with the 
evangelists in the inquiry room. The 
stay of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in 
Newcastle will not be an extended one, 
but details of their future plans are not 
yet announced. 





BUSINESS. DEPARTMEN .. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
Sor ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 

If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fail to see D. R. Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 
you money. 


THE Presbyterian Orphanage of Phila- 
delphia expects soon to move into its new 
cottages. For the care of the children, house- 
mothers will be required. It is hoped that 
faithful and competent women may be 
found who will undertake these positions 
as missionaries for Christ’s sake. There 
will be afforded a comfortable home, pleas- 
ant work, and compensation sufficient for 


necessary expenses. Those desiring to en- | for 


gage in this service will communicate by 
letter to Mrs, SAMUEL FIELD, Chairman 
of Committee, No. 237 S. Forty-second 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


nfant So Songs.— Think of it! A volume of so: 
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MAGAZINE, 1) 


Costs only 15 cts, 
for a class of & for 
a whole year, 


Sample free. 
D. R, Nivea, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Revised New Testaments 


“OXFORD EDITIONS.” 











The “Oxford” University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised: New Testament, suitable for 
Sunday-schools and Church use. Prices, 15¢., 20c., 25c., 
50c., 0c. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NEXSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker oe , New yor: 
3 Choice Selections of Prose an 
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‘BULLETIN OF 


Ward & Drummond, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


Christmas Carols, 1881. 


Always good. Better now thanever. Six gema. 
Eight pages. $2.00 per 100, Sample, 5 cents. 


Christmas Carols, 1879 and 1880, 


Which we will sell at A oad r 100. until supply 
is exhaus' Order ear ~ ~ 


New Christmas aia 


TH# CHILDREN’S MESSIAH. By H. P. 
DANKS. 13 pages of Responsive Scripture Read- 
ings, with new so written exprenaly't for the Ser- 
vice. $3.00 per 100. ple, 5 cents. 


Plain Uses of the Blackboard and Slate. 


By ¥. CRAFTS, A.M. With 9% Infant Exer- 
cises b RS. W. F. ayo my Verbal and visi- 
ble illustrations on the } ns for 229 differ- 
ent exercises,etc. The best Seen of the kind ever 
iggued. 1 yol., 12mo, 360 PP. $1.25. 


Golden Texts, 1882, and Bible Gems. 
Containing Golden tou Ten Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, etc., Bound in @ meat litho- 
graphic cover. Price, $00 per 100. Sample, 5eents. 


Sunday-school Speaker. 
Compile® a. AUGUSTA CHEENY. A new 
pepe Lad ion of 


Exercises, Dialogues, etc., for 
i trols 192 pp., boards. 50 cents,” 


The Superintendent Pocket Reoerd, 


Or ‘Vad Mepaim.” With Space for names, ad- 
dresses, ee., Of officers, teachers, oo scholars. 


Also 52 pages statist’ 
of the school for each Sunday in the year. Bound 
in Russia, full flex. 75 cents. 


Superintendents’, Infant Class Teachers’, 


AND BIBLE CLASS TEACHERS’ ROLL BOOKS.” 


Each, 30 cents. 


Teachers’ One and Two Years’ Class 


BOOKS. Price, 6 and 15 cents respectively. 


Sunday-school Membership Certificate. 


For new scholars entering the school. A new 
and original design, printedin twocolors. 5 cents. 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money 


ENVELOPE. Fork ae oe class colleotions. Ar- 
ase for one year. lined. The most prac- 
envelope in use. Price, per dozen, 5 cents. 


Infant Songs. 
a collection of New H for Infant Classes. 
ry My PITT and sae OGDEN. Every 


Price, 20 copy. $180 per 

pleco 8 gem, by mail, or $12.00 per wy A 
As we keep the Gta one ten 001 Su; ply Stose tn New 
York: you wil fim ~~ interest to Rooks, Les- 

our our line 

Papers, Plotur re Papers, and helps oe all kinds on 
te in the 8 oak 
a 


Toth wppiy on the mon faroraols tera 

on © mos! vora r 
utmost promprness and care to every de- 
tailin orders se te. o Key us @ trial. We refer by 
permission to The janday School Times. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassaa St., New York. 


~ Putnam's Handy-Book Series 


Now comprises 24 volumes orn such subjects as Hy- 
Bapeesensies, Tiere, Ps} income oe a nt 


Living, Mother Dress,’ Statistics, 
books, 


Quotations 
=e trom 15 cents to have been pre- 
ay the oe Feceten haa on age 











Putnam's Household Series 
of Atlases 


Now com 8 separate works, from the jem oh 
=~ Lot prket Cinsstoal. and the Pocket, Histo et eos. 
each mprehensive in folio 
phd Tones 8a, 


Of this last the 
“Characterized by gd of information and ex- 
cellence of workmanship. ... The maps are ,excep- 
tionally clear.” 
Send for detailed list. 





Putnam's New Plutarch Series. 
THE NEW VOLUMES ARE 
Martin Luther, By John H. Treadwell. With 
portrait engraved from painting by Cranach. 
12mo 








$1. 
Sir Richard Whittington. By Walter Be- 


sant. 12mo. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Abraham Lincoln. By Leland 

Admiral Coligny. By 














27 and 20 West 23d Street, New York. 
133 A Serial Story 
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Spiritual Songs 


FOR THE 


Sunday-Sehool, 


By Rey. CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Author of “Songs for the Sanetuary,”’ etc 


ISSUED IN JULY, 1880. 





100,000 ial tard Printed 


WHAT A FEW LEADING PAPERS OF 
VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
SAY ABOUT IT. 


hig is lsd, in our ihe 578 yin onthe right — 
ris. Every one of ns is good. 
ool that adopts it will not n to change in Vin 
a pa —(JUustrated Christian Weekly: } 


(Presbyterian.) 

‘ IN as a whole, we know of no other book so 
excellent for the service of sone, nor so admira- 

bly fitted for cultivating a love for really good hymns 

and good music.—({Jnéerior.]} 


( Methodist.) 
WN admirable publication. We — heartily com- 
mend it to Sunday-school wor 
Central Methodist. | 


pies ties are of the very hest order, and the 
tunes are worthy of them. ny school "about to 
ome ta new book would makea mistake not to ex- 

ea copy before making a decision. 
Vieemtler ¢ and Chronicle. | 


Ware most yi Binet it. Itcannot fail to do 
much toward slovating the standard of Sunday- 
school music.—({ Appeal. } 


ian.) 
E have never seen its superior in a Sunday-school 
hymn-book, and do not remember having seen 
It. deserves the highest commendation. 
{Christian Observer. } 


eae maarkathe n theh gh tide of reaction from the Mother 

ard - Gocnecrm, of Bunday-school hy jenoloay. It will 
n its wa a@ permanent place. 

A [Christian Intelligencer. | 


rt iett is free oR the and mere religious sen- 
Fag manip on the ne ca and, and. on the other, 
what is severely classical, which verize 

ann generality of books of this class. 
| Western Christian Advocate, } 


ol ) 
ysfincrry the best Bunday-school book known 
tous. It meets a particularly urgent want. It 
is a thing of beauty.—[ Adve: nasd | 


Ww call it De best book of the sort within the 
sate of our knowledge.—[ Congregationalist. } 


(Methodist. 
Ae seclient compilation; free from the childish 
ties too often tound in So tethod -school books, 
hodist Recorder. } 


Free - Will Baptist.) 
Wr do not hesitate to pronounce it, in our bhabidahi: 
he best book for use in Sunday-schoo hat as 
yet been pato —{ Morning Star. | 
( Ba: 
T 37 a and_ tasteful) WPS, gotten-up pack meets a 
want which has been felt for sore tim 
‘Baptist Weekly 


Win “iy it as @. praiseworthy effort in pe piakt 
satan on. We recommend all teach 
amine it.—[ Ciristian Standard, } 


—e to us | ee timely. Dr. Robin- 
fo mee taken a step in the right d rection in the 
pub! ion of this manual.—[ Philadelphia Covenant 


T ms to us a great advance over the ordinary 

Om for such a purpose. 
[Christian Secretary.] 
WEare cony are saginaet. from. a careful examination of 
ts pages, that these “Spiritual Songs” have no 


ruperior, —in fact, not. an vane She the field they are 
mart to occupy. ot Religlous' Her ald. 


Porca oursebves we ph invs By it to amy book we have 
seen.—[Zion's A 


Methodist.) 

= ymons and es ase inet such as are adapted 
to the young and lik ¥, ‘o interest them. 
Baltimore Epis. Methodist, | 
E cordial ig seoommend this yohupe to all inter- 

We cord Sunday-schools.—[ Our Ch Paper.) 
Rev: a a — D. D., the celebrated Sunday- 
school worker, “T commend this new pinging: 

book without’ hesitation or reserve to all Sunda: 


schools.” 


The Philadelphia Times says of it: “ While distinatly 
Orthodox, it is in no sense sectasian.” 





PRICE, 40 cents to schools, in quaotities. 
Hymn edition, 20 cents. Specimen copies, 25 
and 15 cents respectively. 

A SCHOOL SUPPLIED FOR $10.00. 

For $10.00 can be had ten copies of the tume 
edition and thirty copies of “ hymns only.” 
Larger numbers at proportionate rates. 200 
bvoks for $50.00, fifty with tunes, and ope hun- 
dred and fifty without, 





THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 
Unien Square (North), New York, 
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“TheChildren’ mene of America,” 


St. Nicholas. 


St. NICHOLAS, the illustrated magazine for 
young folks, which has now attained a circula- 
tion larger, ‘probably than that of any other 
monthly magazine of its class, was started in 
1873, and early united with itself the leading 
children’s magazines of that day,—“ Our Young 
Folks,” “ The Little Corporal,” ‘‘ The Sehool- 
Day Visitor, » 7, S$, Arthur's “Children’s 
Hour,” ete. "It was the first to give to boys and 
girls the very best and most artistic illustrations 
that could be had, soon earning the name of 


“The Children’s Art Magazine.” 


The greatest living writers of Eurqpe and 
America are among its 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS : 


Charles Dudley Warner, Henry W. Longfellow, 
John G. Whittier, Ht. Hl, Boyesen, 

Saxe Holm, Bret Harte, 

Gail Hamilton, Thomas Hughes, 
Loutsa M. Alcott, Donald G. Mitehet, 
Harriet Prescott Spoford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
George MacDonald, Washington Gladden, 
The Goodale Sisters Alfred Tennyson. 

John Hay, Clarence. Cook, 

Rossiter Johnson, Susan Obolidjie, 
Edward Eggleston, Prof. R. A. Proctor, 
Christina G. Rossetti, Mrs. A. D. 7. Whitney, 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, Celia Thazter, 
Marion Harland, T. W. Higginson, 
Lucy Larcom, Noah Broeks, 
Mrs. Oliphant, T. B. Aldrich, 


Author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
And hundreds of others, 


WHAT ENGLAND SAYS OF IT. 


The recognition of the great excellenee of 
this superb periodical has been nowhere mere 
hearty and unanimous than from the press of 
England, The folowing are some of the Bng- 
lish notices : 


London Daily News: “ We wish weeould 


point. eut its equal in our own periodical litera- 
ture,’ 


The Spectator : “ It is the best of all chil- 
dren’s magazines.’ 
John Bull: “It is net toe much io say thet. 


it is the best magazine of its kind with which 
we are acquainted.” 


Court Circular: “There is a perpetual 
fund of humor in St. NIcHoLAas.” 


European Mail: ‘ We can recommend it 
for honesty of purpose and sound moral teach- 
ing.” 

Literary World: “ There is no m ine 
for the young that can be said. to equal it,” ete 
ete, 





Brilliant Features of 
The Coming Year. 


The ninth volume, which begins with the 
Noyemaber, 1881, number, will contain a new 


SERIAL STORY, 
By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 


Editor of St. NicHoxas, author of, “ Hans 
Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” etc., etc. A sec- 
ond serial story, full of lively incident, 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
By Edward FEgglesten, 


Author of “ The Heosier School-master,”’ 
A single article of universal interest : 


“How Children Should Learn Music,” 
By Riehard Wagner, 


ane eminent composer. A capital serial for 
boys, 


“Recollections of a Drummer-Boy,” 


ay a Pennsylvania volunteer, who went through 
all the important campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac, The story contains nothing te 
foster a sectional spirit. 

Another serial story will give a vivid and 
historically correct picture of Girl and Boy 
Life in the 13th Century. Plays for Home and 
Sehool, Embroidery for Girls, Amateur News- 
papers, Illustrated Practical’ and Descriptive 

apers, Articles on Sports, and the Treasure- 
box of Literature will be among the features of 
this great volume. The November number 
contains a capital 


THANKSGIVING STORY, 


By Louisa M, Alcott. 


The frontispiece is an exquisitely engraved 
reproduction of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
paintings. 

Preparations are making to print a very large 
edition of the Christmas number, which will 
be ready about December 1. 

Price, $3.00 a year; 25centsa number. Sub- 
scriptions taken and magazine sold by book- 
sellers and newsdealers everywhere, or the 
publishers, 


Tus CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 





THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Whose cabinet or parlor 


Tor Fourteen years (balng tke ool Aisiplonetbeaeie Dawhich Dave been found worthy of of vauon a any), ny), bare 


riod since the ffi 
paedly October, 


troduction a coe ee 
* and ‘upwards. A 
: uch information about 0 


Hoy sirculars oo apenerallys which Wil} be useful 
Foe BOSTON ; nrchasing, will be 14th sent foeeond YORI, or, iss 149 quan aa Ave., CHICAGO, 


ILLUSTRA 
“4 Describing and oy be more than 100 styles 


them, twenty years since; noe: and are now offering 


medium pre pte of quanty, oa: and at 
TED CA’ LOG 36 pp., 4to, ‘is now 

segeehi ev is, with net 
ery one thinking 





DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without a a BLACKBOARD in ap yper 8, 8. D in your 8, 8. Ours is by far the he CHEAPEST 


in the ne meaebokt “tine Size 





EEE ec 





hore Do not fil to send for one; you will 
epost, Choveland, Obie. 


A trial copy wil! be matled 








The International Lesson Committee 


COMMEND OUR COLORED DESIGNS. 


Sample 83O Cts. 


Sena for a Circular. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., PROV., R. I. 





A THAN KSGIVING EXERCISE. 


An appropriate and simple Thanksgiving K&ercise 


has been prepared. for the columns of 


The Sunday School Times, and will be published in pamphlet form. Schools desiring a special 
service at Thanksgiving or harvest time can hardly do better than to use this exercise. It will 
be mailed to any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. A sample copy mailed for 


five cents, 





A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


A beautiful and entirely fresh scriptural Christmas Exercise, called ‘‘The Glory of the 
Christ Child,” will appear in the columns of The Sunday School Times, and will also be 
printed in pamphlet form. In the latter shape it will be mailed to any address at the rate 
of $2.00 per hundred copies. This exercise, though a delightfully fresh one, is so simple that 
it can be used by any school, A sample copy will be mailed for five cents. 

The two Christmas Exercises that had so wide a sale last year, namely, ‘‘ The Wonderful,” 
aad “ The Gift of Gifts,” will be reissued this year at $2.00 per hundred copies. Samples will 


be maiied at five cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





By the author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 


The Letter of Credit. 


A Story. 12mo, $1.75. 
UNIFORM WITH 
The End ofa Col, . .. .« 
My Desire, © 6 © eo 16 CFB 
“Miss Warner has added another pure and beautiful 
icture = ~ —. br | a given 80 Ee aay | : 
8O grea’ at an 
warm erith the he Dleasedngas of of sof frue low love an ane true reli- 
gion. We do not eceive so wide a 


welcome, and we wish eee that ronly such stories 
were ever written.’’— Observer. 


Calderwood’s Science and Religion....--1.7% 
The Golden Library. 1 vois.,ina bor Jo. 8.50 
The Olive Iibrary. 1 vois., in » neat 


WO0dCD CABC- 21-2000. cnnee snes ewnnnnseneee! 25.00 


*,* Any of the above (except the last) sent by mail, 
ig postage pri om recel receipt of the price. - 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








CROWELL’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. * 


D.D., LL. 
Pastor of the Church of ae Strangers, New York, 





The fifty volumes contained in this Library have 
been prow aot TH much expense, and selected b ~~ 
reat number of moamcncrigte, 
mitted to my 
volume has been examined. In no collection of so 
many volumes wovld any man be willing to Sadense 


every sentence. This, however, as editor of th 

I may consci lously affirm, t there is not asen- 
tence in a! th ‘tow any Christian 
triot can re ‘eopabl y Lm mgt whatever be his 
enominational attachmen' a) is politica! affiliations. 
r his sec ional yrs ow, taken as a whole 
aerate Sc oman 
unday ools in any oO. © whole coun and 

in any t of the mf art oft containing 

poe = ut good books. which are vi 
r to the av e of cine of ie eect 

believe that Iam serving the cause of the Master in 


aiding in the circulation of these excellent olemes. 
RLES F. D: 


Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 
New York, July 4, 188. 


Published by T. Y. Y. GROWELL & Co. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


“WROYAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


On the Threshold 


By T. T. MUNGER. $1.00. 
A book of sensible, helpful talks to young people on 


Purpose. . Friends, and Compep nions; Manners, Thrift, 
Self-reliance, and Courage; Health. Beans, and In- 
tellectual ual Life; ; Amusements and Faith. 
“ Here is a book wh hich, if we had our be 
mfrabl at Lk ba are vid of life should have. It 
—Chicago Advance, 

This yee will work a revolution among young 
men 2 who, readit. Tt has =e raanly ring from cover 
te cover.”—New York Tiane. 

“It isa book that hrould. go by the thousands into 
the hands of the young.”"— London rterly. 
*,* For sale by booksellers. Sen( post-paid, on re 
of price, by the publishers, - 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


every 
an ad- 


Get Da. Gurxre’s Book on International Lessons 


Hours with the Bible; or, Scriptures 
in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge, 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., 
Author of “ Lirg anp WorpDs oF CHBIST.” 
FROM —— wa beng JUDGES. Bp 2) 
ad oie J the n Egypt, 





| . “A work whi ms? 


Wilderness, C 

- The rhbg + Soy itount oes The neas, Conquest, 

Each volume pec GA in itself with Copious Index and 
TWustrations. 


12mo, Cloth, Beveled, 526 pages, $1.50. 
| ay. Churchman. 
“Full of rich and vari "—N, Y. Herald, It 
presents the latest atta or bibl cal criticism. 
wath sale by all booksellers. 
MES POTT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, New York. 


WANTED | “iniothert, lo sll our New Revision 


“ BIBLE FOR THE'YOUNG.” 


by Rev. Geo. Aempater 





‘a terms, 
J. H. CHAMBERS & 


oo, 
Ontoage, ti, St.Louis, Mo., Atlanta, Ga 








$65 Rew ovGroewbrs. Bri sheep, las ear + $65 
REV. EK NHAM, P. O. Box 456, New York. 
_NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN. 
Inder the 
me TUNING & REPAIRING 
ae ed opportu ak aueal Sate Sauities 
forsec oval and a‘Thoro ni mneotion. 


paiie ‘CONSERVATORY OF Music 
Pomoc ta d. Tuition, $ en A a8 pes 


BABYLAND, isa 
The Bound Vo.ume. 


With Prize Cover drawn by Rosina Emmet. Baby- 
land is so greata favorite that we only need to say 
that this mew volume is more fully and finely illus- 

more charming in every particular than 
any previous volume. Quarto. chromo board cover, 
75cents. Extra cloth binding, $1.00, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


“WITHOUT A HOME.” 











NOW PUBLISHED. 


ready, and is for sale at all bookstores. | 
Large 12mo, handsomely bound, 61.50. 





DODD, MEAD, & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


100 SCRAP PICTURES, 








1c. : 109 Decalcomanie 10c.: 25 Christmas Cards, 10c. ; 


} First Chrismas Morn. 10c. ; 12 motes, l6c. ; 5 Chromos, 


, OxS. 10c.; 3 Oil Pictures, 9x12, 1 Oc.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 
lier. 3 3 yd Boc ets, 7x9, 10c.; all foi 75e. — 3 
taken. J. W. PRIZZELE, Baltimore, 





The first edition of 20,000 copies of FE. P. | 
Roe’s new story, “ Without a Home,” is now 





ANEW DEPARTURE, 


The Edit d Publishers of Wide Awake, alv 
f isteniz ear for the wishes of thelr teadeus. 


imal 
Be cantons ae pre: 
sneer Vor nome | time thes 





any! 
ee bout this 


have in co matter wigh 
prominent friends 0 of the folks. so long ago 
as last ter they _— wed Reading 
Union Ami and English young ike. In 
honor of the thousands of Chautanq jou 
— have adopted this course, the io Heoding U has 
nares UA ¥ 

UN ts 


Fer the wee of the U ey CAS 


Rote ower —) 


Wide each month. 
This a supplement, wit wate ahi aS ed from 
tn fing el comma the Readings 
The lement i for Rea Zod one, Gating e 
month venie Oe Rating Course 
will fold themsel ad the ‘Darposes and 

n ves, ani inp and 
tres of A thonsant a A) ‘6 ywill be 
clearly. anc on leas 
tor the members themselves sores wil be Hotty 


WIDE ply a 


The ye xo Magazine for Young 


the magazin 

for the 

have OHSS ode 
wanes stint hatever th 
catered & y the ll aap folks, Send 


teponsher pokey fire 
of the Y. FR. 4 . waplatnenee ag 


WE PANSY" PICTORIAL WEREEY Pa. 


Edited by Mrs. G. Al’en, author o eval 


Books, 50 cents a y*ar, Single numbers, hun- 
dred. 


FREE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF AMERICA, 
A LIBRARY OF 500 Riedy A CABINET OBGAN, 


The above prizes offer 0 the Randay-schogle 
we 

which shall send us, before the a 

the three largest yearly subscription lista 


ne PANSY. 


ee oro we secitee rese a to aver of 500 


Sit 100 lumes, RA, we yal = 
a brary. vo a 
miums e See For further particulars 


dD. OTH ROP 
The % 10 
median. ot and 10 sarees ieee verges, Je of 


binding. of the fa "000 rire Btorle, 1d volumes 


ofthe Original 
aE deat the New #5 $500 Prize Friston g volumey 18 vol- 


Our New Sony for the Hol! 's of 1881-62 are more 
—- qatemmeiees and attractive ee Gon y previous sea- 


vor list of books published du: 881, and for our 
full catalogue of over 1,000 1,000 Sinterentbooks, address 


D. LOTHROP & COMP’NY, Publishers, 
82 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


Which are Sure to Please the Little Ones. 


RIP VAN wants TRAVELS 
N FOREIGN LANDS. 


With nenrly one nana and fifty illustrations. 
Geatte juminated Cov vers, - $1.76. 
cy blot Cov: - pS 


Attractive and full of instruc 
tion for Y People. an experienced traveler. 
gon toe Xone FS, Brae ego 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Tiluminated Covei 
Ballot t bright. and pictures in 
of brig of ane ee ad bea favorite 





bogie for ‘abo healt their bright 
e ~ . 

and attractive in quality, finely tlwstrated, nted on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in beautiful chromo- 


lithograph cover. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


- TADRFENSAEES TS TO EVERY LIBRARY. 


BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING BOOKS AND SUBJECTS. 
TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAW- 
YER, EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, PUPIL, AND 
ALL LOVERS OF BOUKS. 


An Index to Infor Jor Ti diate or Future Use. 





All words and names are indexed by the first tw 
pag ay Ba bt a = ves, Opened at an cut n thumbrholes 
n the of the leaves. 
by rd and nanae tn al : It has a combination t ae ey 
name in 
time, Labor a iuarto size, 22 oaiisa ts t ae 
n es e 
bud ts bal oxen of an rnse 
. Bent J rail te ; ae adress 0 on aaa 
For further ici d en 
iJ.B. B PU. G Co. Conn. 





LIBRARY BOOKS 
Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, Aisany, N. Y. 
JEAN INGELOW. 


Who does not love her? She is a universal favorite, 
and her poems delight everybody. That ineompar- 
able poem which os “ There’s no dew left on the 





daisies and clover, ere’s no Ly left in yt 
has just been newly illustrated with 35 su: 

and is P= lished ina beautiful volume et 
presen 


SONCS OF SEVEN. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


One volume, onal uarto. Elegantig bound faite 
min th. publish y all 
boo oa platpaid. by. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Reston. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








papers ed directly 
bi of the qepeshere ota ir - 

ever, the pa for a club must all go 
and a ption must not be for 


expiration of the 
to have the direction of a paper 
be 2 —! a cay, l ny ly 
~ oh aw sen ut also e one 
All addresses should include 


renew either a single or club 
, in pea Nag Ayo gy tA 


sent. 
introduce The Times to their 
one , can have a Eb Seen copies sent free from this 
any address. 


THE ever nay a tho ye LEAF. A separate leaf for 


one month 


eggthan an 100 Copies ne calendar or Orders not Gites 








SCHOLARS’ ATERLY, Contains th 
uJ for three eh; colored rete nati hel 
Germ cya ae eS etc. 
URTLEOTS) ..cnncneeeeeee + 
0 cone. reo njontn (ome =" apna ~ 6.25 
modths. each. 


eensencece ence 
QUESTION, LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
a bs on writing peer ent and requiring 
~~ ai eee 
100 co) yg) -—vnerpemnanenmvey Re 
Orders not taken 


r igs Wee ole heuer 7 month. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
id Stoughton, 27 Paternoste: 


‘essrs. Hi r Ro 
Ty EC, willsend The Américan Sunda Sunday School 

a year, 
ig ~ 3 will be 


ad 


’ Quarterly, v price ftourpence. 


iD DNEBTISING RATES. 


tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
eee (14 lines to an inch), each ineer- 
r one time or more, excepting for the 
ember and Decem| these 


ber ng 
extra circulation, 
matter i 


40 cen smart 
should be addressed 
JOHN D. exereast Publisher, 


1% Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. 


sone or Adve 





“EDUCATIONA i. 


Hower College, Haverford Coll 
miles from ef elphia. Under 

care of Priends (Orthodox). ‘all term 9th 
Hg 14th. Classica! and A Beton uige Courses, 
©. THOMAS, 


ticulars. address Pro 
THOMAS CHASE. tri D.. President. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
7S. Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D. , Principal. 


South Jersey Institute, 


paspouses. N. J. Both Sexes. Climate mild. Wery 
healthy. Instruction thorough. H. K. Trask, Prin 
ASHOTAH HOUSE.—Candidates for priests’ Or- 
ders pre for ordination. Annual say § for 
1881-82 oD mber Address the Rey. A. 
co D., Nashotah Mission, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR - 


the aroteains of the Bryant & Stration Business 
topes 0 b Rew ‘enth Street, Philadelpnia, has A 
eer expen off thesupply. The course of i 

on In vine institution Is practical, and fits youn 
and women for business, Careful saaavignal oe ning; 
a lar of experienced instru 


netructors ; urpassed 
facill bar arndenis cam begin at any ‘ins. Tiheatrated 
circulars free. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School tor You Ladies. Ninth yong & begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 40385 a ve Street, West 
sae i MRS. - BOGARDUS, Principal! 
MERICAN KIN Beak RTEN.—Normal Schoo! 
for mothers and_ teachers, will reopen Oct, 3, at 33 
E. 10th St., Emily A. Coe, prin. and originator of Amer. 


Kindergarten By System and Material; also Editor of 
Amer Glerenrden Raquians. N: B.—This is the 
most popular system now in use. 


Is successfully taught by 
mail, Send for a circular, 
Tor? Angell, 354 4th 

ork City. 


Avenue, New 





P. O., Pa., on 


men 
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MATCHLESS 
ORGANS. 


These sar rere eemrerarerrenrrevariicthre wrarrrs everywhere accorded a place 
among the finest built in the world. No finer cases, 
no finer actions, no finer effects were ever produced, 
and itively no such Ft ney were ever quoted on 
instruments of their sublime quality and rare 

auty of tone. By manuiacituring economically 


in large lots I roduce’ with the aid of intricate ma- 


chinery and skil ed workmen, instrumen: & that are | 


tively beyond the reach of com petition. 
Hundreds of testimonials from ac- 
yok er” back this Unanswerable 


beats Best Parlor Organ, 


NEW STYLE No. 8700, 
shown herew ith is exactly as represented 
inthecut. The case is of the most beau- 
tifuidesign. Expensive veneers are used 
upon the solid walnnt case, There are 
hand carved ornaments, beautiful fret- 
work slips, Queen Anne top, ornamental 
ndl ets for music, amp stands, 
upright bellows, and all improvements. 
PRIv WITH BOOK, MUSIC, 
ND STOOL, ONLY 


Ha $107.75. 


20 USEFUL STOPS, Producing the 
Moet Beautiful Effects, some of which are 
Possible Only by the Beatty Organs. 

1. Diapason, 2, Princtpal 
4. Sub-Biss. 6 Voix Celeste. 6. Moline. 
7. Vor Humana, 8 Duicet. 9. Grand Or- 
gan. 10, Echo. 11, Clarionet, 12. Dulci- 
ana, 13. Octave Coupler. 14, Flute. 1. 
Violina. 16. Grand Swell, 17, French 
Horn. 18 Flute Forte. 19. Grand Organ 
Knee Stop. 2%. Right Knee Stop. 

Dimensions: Height, 72 in.~Width, 2 ft.; 
Length, 4 ft. 

You can testat home. Money refunded 
and freight charges paid both ways ifthe 
organ is not found satisfactory, even 
after a year'suse. Where is thereanother 
—— iy: can make this offer? Remit 
by Pos ffice Order, Express prepaid, 

ew York Draft or Registered Letter. 











20,000 








BEATTY BEST CHAPEL ORGAN. 


NEW STYLE No. 4000, 


PRICE, WITH STOOL, BOOK, AND MUSIC, ONLY 


$97.75. 


Dimensions: Height, 4 ft., 34 in.; Length, 4 ft.; Width, 2 ft. 


This 


Beautiful Organ has the same action or music as — 


above. It differs only in the case, which is church or cha 


style, finished 
centre of the room and yet be very ornamental. 


back and front alike, so it can stand in SS 
It is unsur- 


ate for power, variety, richness, and tone. Both of these 
ADS 


which 


have 
Beatty's Patent Adjustable Stop Action 
enhances tone beauties and makes tone moduiation 


possible for the amateur ¢s well as the professional. 


Come 
Free coach ‘wits polite attendant meets all trains, 


to Washington and visit my EsTaBLIsSHMENT. 
Don’t fail 


to send tor (‘atalogue before purchasing. New ‘Styles now 
ae mf for Holidays. Organs of every kind $30 to $l, O00 and 2 


32 Stops. Pianvus #125 up. 
DAYS are close at hand, and I shal 
whelmed with orders. 


Order early. Our. 


1 be 4 over- 


Order at once, nothing saved by long correspo) dence. 


Brau 


TIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Addréss or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY. Wadhinzton, New Jersey. 
ee 











YARDS, NEW 
( 530 cents, 85 cents. 
INGRAINS, { % cents, WO cents, | TAPESTRY 
See 
WILTON and MOQU ES, O 
MATTINGS in great variety. All prices. RUGS 


and MATS. 
REEVE L. KNIGHT. Ta Ohestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





NEW CARPETS. 


DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, 


75 cents, $1.00, 
85 conta, 1.10. $1.35 to $1.75. 
fog Pos od Value, at all prices. 
from re 





It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 


ONLY can 


TI 


been substantiated beyond all 


Good Vegetables be obtained. 
IE CHARACTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
rstion. 


They are the STANDARD for quality. 
or ved 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 
tivation 


Seeds sent by mail. 
Catalogue, | 


Wholesc 
(Wounded 1 17%.) 


Drop us a postal card for prices and 


trade prices to dealers a, 
DAVID LANDRET & SON 
1 and 238, Sixth J” Philadelph! 











mapas Soncersing gracing oduertyad bi Paper Lee 


wilt wll abtige the on 





WORTH REPEATING. 


————— 


HOPE BEYOND. 
[By William Henry Burleigh.) 
Still will we trust, though earth seems dark 
and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening 











. 3. Hauthoy. | 


rod ;— 

| Though rough and steep our pathway, worn 
| and weary, 

Still will we trust in God ! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and 


Through hie alone who hath our way appointed 


] 
} Ve find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God! nor let our weak prefer- 
ring 


Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast de- 
signe 


ad ; . 
Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring ; 
And we are fools and blind, 


| So from our sky the Night shall furl her shad- 
OWS, 
| And Day pour gladness through his golden 
| gates ; 
| Our rough path lead to flower-enameled mead- 
ows, 
Where joy our coming waits, 


Let us press on in —_ nt self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the 
loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the power of trial, 
Our crown villi the cross, 


HOW THE CHAMELEON LIVES 


[From alecture by St. George Mivart. ] 


The tongue of the chameleon is the most. 
wonderiul of all its organs, and the cha- 
meleon’s entire organization may be said to 
have been formed with reference to this 
most remarkable tongue. 

If the animal’s mouth be opened, its 
tongue will be seen as a thick fleshy mass 
lying between the two sides of the lower 
jaw. At the front end of this tongue is a 
cup-like depression, with a prominence 
specially developed above and below it 
like an upper and lower lip. But this 
thick portion of the tongue thus at first 
visible is but a part of the entirestructure. 
At its hinder end it suddenly narrows into 
another very long and cylindrical part, 
which is arranged and bent in transverse 
folds behind and beneath the thick part 
first described. This narrow part, or, a8 
it is called, “worm,” finally bends to the 
front end of the lower jaw, where it = 
comes continuous with a third firmer part 
which is rigid, because it contains a solid 
body within. This third partreaches from 
the front of the lower jaw to the back of 
the floor of the mouth. There it enters a 
sort of funnel-like depression, to the bottom 
of which it is firmly attached by flesh and 
amas sen The cavity of the mouth is 

deep, as is necessary for the reception 
wit in it of this very voluminous tongue. 
When the tongue is elongated it may be 
extended six or seven inches, 

The chameleon does not make at aila 
bad pet. Itis not only perfectly inoffen- 
sive, but most gentle dnd not at all wild, 
while it forms an object very interesting to 
contemplate. It needs to be kept warm 
and supplied with flies, mealworms, or 
other insects, and also ‘with water, and 
with some branching shrub on which it 





| the tail is unrol 


may perch and climb. It is better to en- 
close the shrub in a glass case or cage, to 
prevent such accidents as happened to one 
of mine, which, being Jeft alone and free, 
wandered to the fire lace, where it got be- 
neath the grate, ond so scorched its paws 
rie g it could no longer climb, and soon 
die 

Wonderful is the slowness with which 
the chameleon ordinarily moves. When 
at rest, it clings to the branches by its four 
paws and prehensile tail. When it wishes 
to advance, it only moves ove limb at a 
time. Let us say 1t begins by moving the 
right fore-limb. It first, of course, un- 
hooks that pat and then, bending the 
elbow, slowly raises it and holds it sus- 

ended a vortati time, moving it right and 
lett, forwards and backwards, till it finds a 
suitable foothold. Then its pincer-like 
fingers slowly and firmly grasp the new 
oint of support, after which the left hind- 
imb performs a similar series of move- 
ments; then follows the left fore-limb, 
afterwards the om hind-limb, and finally 
ed, and then readjusted 

round some new sustaining object. 

This is its ordinary mode of progress, 
but it can sustain itself by its tail only, 
and when thus hanging may seek for fresh 
foothold by stretching in various directions 
all its four limbs. 

In remarkable contrast with the slow- 





_ness of its limb-movements is the quick- 
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ness with which it can move its eyes, and 
above all its tongue, The chameleon lives 
largely upon flies, and at first sight it would 
seem impossible that so apparently torpi 
and sluggish an animal should be able to 
reach and seize creatures not only active 
in their movements, but possessing [the 
power of flight. At this season, when the 
chameleon’s appetite is keen, it may often 
be observed whee a fly has been introduced 
into its cage to move about with compara- 
tive celerity, attentively watching the fly’s 
movements, now with one and now with 
the other eye. It sooner or later happens 
that the fly settles for a few seconds some- 
where within half a foot’s distance of the 
chameleon’s head. Then the chameleon’s 
mouth may be may be observed to open 
and the apex of the tongue to protrude. 
In an instant it has shut again and the fly 
— ———- In fact, the chameleon 

it out, as it were, its enormously ex- 
rd le tongue upon the insect, secured 
it by the viscid secretion with which the 
tongue is coated, and again withdrawn that 
organ together "with the rey; but the 
whole has been effected with such amazing 
rapidity that the observer’s eye cannot fol- 
low the movements of the reptile’s tongue. 
It is projected and withdrawn without the 
slightest noise, but in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

” ha I have said, it is this tongue which is, 
as it were, the centre of the chameleon’s 
organization, and this tongue-movement is 
the very essence of its existence, and its 
whole raison d’étre. Without it the ani- 
mal’s life would be impossible, while the 
very slowness and deliberation of its other 
movements sre a gain, since they enable 
the chameleon to F within shooting 
distance of its prey without alarming it. 
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trated life of our Martyred President. Fine steel por- 
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~ Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and e Powders here are worthless trash. He 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 








make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose, one teaspoon ——_ wyerr food. Soldeverywhere, 
or sent by a =e eigl tter stamps, 
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binding, 
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bands. Best of all the work is not opposed, parentaseidom object, while many who drink seem very glad to have 
their children joina Band of Hope. No one can cry “ oppression ” or “ your after votes,” while it reacts on 
older people with even greater force than direct wogk, for the books, papers, etc., go into the homes, and are 
read by the parente—the lessons too are talked over, and every one comes out to the band concerts there to hear 
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Bands of Hope in this country have been too expensive as well as too difficult. We 
are just issuing an entirely new series of requisites which aro inexpensive, adopted to sim- 
plest plans of management, and sure to secure best resul's. Penny collection one-third more than pays cost of 
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A four page weokly’ Prrmany Paper with same lessons simplified and illustrated for primary department use at 
Also badges. pledge rolls, beautiful certificates of membership tor framing, class records,} 
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Full particulars free.’ 
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** Best wishes for the success of yeur undertaking”. 
Grand Worthy Recorder Nebraska Tempiars of Honor: 
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other publications, general circular, catalogue, etc., free, 

Madison Street, Chicago. 
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“CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE.” 





“The 
7 ” 





Words by Hezekiah Butterworth ; music Geo 
Foot A eee rl bs hes Banta Glana int tive. 
Goene is introduced st whieh the Sid carn are sung 
Ww 
copy to JOHN OURCH & CO., GiheinnatrO. 
IMPORTAN TO STUDENTS OF 
MUSIC, 
Tar Nx Catioran 
CONSERVA ¥ and 


Reese meh 1° eee 
o 
EK TOORJEE, usic Hatt, Boston, Mae 4 


$20,000 WILL BUY 


NATIOWAL BANK 


doing a good business. This interest controls the 
Bank; the owner therefore may be President or 
Cashier. Address, “ BANK.” care of The Sunday 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANSON KNIGVER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, 
either with or withont steam power. Over 3000 In use 
and acknowledged to be all that is claimed for it, and 
without a rival. , Makes seamless hose of all sizes, 
firs and boys foto i8 years le pherges ite Wer hl 

ys 10to 15 years 0: r 
particulars address prereset. 











> N, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
__Or 24 West Pourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WILHIDE'’s Rat AND MOUSE TRAPS 


the best in the world. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Sold by all storek: Circulars free. D 
count te the trade. Add ae > 


Tress, 
J.T. WILHIDE & BRO , York Road, Carroll Oo., Md. 


Cc ‘ORNTA Seashells and Mosses. Address Mrs. 
ce Percer, Weed P. 0., San Diego Co., Cal. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, howev 
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MWe 9 Finest ENNANSHTFD pu SHED INTHE WORLD, 
Ay 
poe sit TEACHING F ENMANGHIP 





“Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles.“ — Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. | 
“ Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen." 
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receipt of order. 
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Address, 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the on 
nholding, and in securing a freemovement. With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 
ht sort, illustrated with diagrams and | 

formation of each letter, any one 


lips, and Printed Instructions of the 
other cuts, showing correct 
of ordinary intelligence can 


GASKEL 


Gives a full, self-t ng 4 p 
for months’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. It consists of 
Business, Ladies’ and Or 
ercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headi: 


Text, Old English, Off. 


Moesag HC 


brs A bho 


A206, Cost?” 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 
any part of the world. for ONE DOLLAR. 


PENMAN 'S 
- Jf cimens of improvement from you: 
at 75 cents per year. 58: 


ly real diffi 


itions, and the 
Soar readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


L'S COMP 


oi 





jal Pe 





f 


ork, Card- Writing, Pen-Drawing and S&. ’ 
'-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 


Three years 





Old Style: Miss THompson writes: 


New Style: 


Compe 


There are but twenty-six letters in 
culty is in 


ENDIUM 


, and in one package,—the material 


hip, in all varieties, Movement Ex- 
ngs, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding 
itt: German 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
panied with asmall Boox or Instructions, giving a owe = ag analysis of every 


capital and small letter, with full directions for , Pen-holding, and 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USINC IT. 
The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
men, and /adies throughout the country. 


u ago it was introduced in 
England, the leading journals there commending it highly as a sim 


le commmon- 
During the past eight vears thousands of young poopee in all parts 
of this country and Canada have b plished p 

Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from faith- 
ful from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. 
These are worth a close examination, for no finer rapid business writing has ever 


from using it. 


“T ean speak from expe- 
rience of the value of your 
Compendium, having tested 
it thoroughly, and improved 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 

rned your style from the 
um, and takes ev- 


| 








When beginning practice from Gaskell’s Com- 
pendiuin, young Sian was a poor boy in Iowa, 
with no prospect of bettering his condition. He is 
now the finest policy writer in Chicago, as well as 
one of the best in the United States, and employed 
by the Boston Underwriters, who have an office a’ 
114 : a Salle Street. 





East Point, Georgia. 
Old Style: 


Mr. ELwis says: 


New Style: 


teaching learner. 


ford, Mass. 


Old Style: 
Mr. Rust writes: 


New Style: 
light in writing. 


Rust, Brandon, Vt. 


Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester. N, 
and Jersey City, N. J., both of which are under superior teachers, and atten 
oy ps ils from different parts of the country. 

HE GAZETTE, giving full particulars, illustrations, and spé- 
people everywhere, is now published monthly, 
Corr Frex. Write for one! 


PECIMEN 


ery to recc 
it."— Marr A. THOMPSON, 


“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
Send me 
arecent copy of the Penman's 
Gazette; am anxious to see 
it."— Cnas. A. Exxis, Brad- 


“I have followed your | 
Compendium faithfully, with | 
the best results. I now de- 
Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
for the Penman's Gazette, one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing.” — C. E. 


COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to | 
It is always sent promptly on 


ad 








This young man, the assistant P.M. at Middle- 
bury, is the finest —— pees in Vermont. He 
lacquired his beautifal ndwriting by practici 
evenings from Gaskell’s Com 
The ’3 Gazette gives portraits, sketches, and 
lspecimens of a large number of other famous 
lwriters, young and old, all over the country. 
Write for a specimen copy. 


York City. 


ndium at home 








teel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with fine 





“A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune, 

“ His methods of working, 
effective, are minutely desc mbull, 
aff a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“ The volume might wi i greet propriety be madea 


ith 
hand-book by all Sunday oo] teachers and superin- 
ts. 4 fact there is no 


which were original and 
ribed by Mr. 


for h » and und for his encouragement 
in the rs and successes of this most faithful and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 


plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .. . The story is one that will be of service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintenaent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his methods 
apd gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
whi he used. Excited so ably and intelligently. and 


peseeuting in itself such Valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The k ought to be in every Sabbath-school 


boo 
library, while, if some means could be devised by 
which deacons and nes 
of be- 


minent laymen in general 
could fees ny Se any it, the effect could not 
ing especially py and favorable to all good.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 











the publisher will refund to su 





“ We hardly know ofa volume which so pleasantly | 


of work that have been introduced by that sanctified | 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed! it. 


common-sense with which Mr, Haven was liberall> 
endowed.” 


From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the exrecu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention. 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 


day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land, The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the book to every separ sntendens and teacher whois 
aboring in such a f 


he book is worthy 
alike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.” 


From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal) 

“This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years. ... 
teachers and more consecrated Christians. 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“We know not where thereisa volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
-+-A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better... . Others than 


ts reading ought to make better | 


Professor G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New 
“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” | 


sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 











superintendents will be helped by this book. We | 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning | 


and studying.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven wasa man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as ‘superintendent. This view makes his hiog- 
raphy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and indeed to all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren.) 








~~ AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
ows glasses 





Wale 


sto WitnoutCn 


Samples of Knitting & 36-; pamp! g 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Sitk Stockin, Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will mailed to 
eny addfess on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG C y. 





Market St. Ph 





| CHAPEL ORGANS, $70 ap. 


i 


“Ttis neta speculative disquisition on what a Sun- | 
day-school supe intendent ought to be but the story, | 


of whatan earnest, devoted superintendent actualiy 
was. Itis written in a compact but warm style, and is 
rich in every page with valuable suggestion to super- 
intendents and teachers." 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


er, an advertisement of 


any money that they lose thereby. 


i 


® party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE PIANOS, $290. 
Send for catalogre. 
DICKINSON & CO., Box 456, New York. 


> PENSIONS. 


ARE PAID every soldier disabled by accident 
. ot eAio A woUpe st any Kea, ane of 
mger, tee or eye, RE, u fight; 
Tistasve of Lungs or Varicose V give a 
pension. nder new law thousands are ev- 
titled to an increase of some. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers getapension, Send 2 
Feension eve a Acts. ey minite 
e . 

RRA as Kone Banking Oo. 
and Pres’t Central Bank, both of Indianapolis. 








stamps for copy 








